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Announcing 


A Book of Choruses 


For High Schools and Choral Societies 


EDITED BY 
Georce WHITEFIELD CHADWICK OsBoURNE McCoNnaTuy 
Director of Director of 
The New England Conservatory Department of School Music 
Boston, Mass. Northwestern University 
EDWARD BAILEY BirRGE W. Otto MIEssNER 
Professor of School Music Director of 
Indiana University School of Music 
Bloomington, Ind. Milwaukee State Normal School 


A compilation of the greatest choral music representative of suc- 
cessive periods in music history, culminating in a comprehensive study of 


contemporary music, especially of America. 


The singable quality of the material is a distinguishing feature. 
The teacher will find that his students will return with eager interest to 
a frequent repetition of these choruses. 


Unison, two-, three-, and four-part choruses provide a varied vocal 
experience. [he arrangements aim at simplicity, while at the same time 
they offer sufficient vocal difficulty to appeal to the imagination of the 


students. 


Every type of music, from the majestic chorales of Bach to the 
spontaneous humor of Offenbach, Sullivan, and several of the great con- 
temporaries, inspires the ‘student to an intelligent performance of these 
master-works. 


“‘Program Notes” to be read during the study of each composition, 
provide a background for a complete course in music appreciation and 
analysis. 


Contemporary Composers Who have Written Especially for the Book 


Mrs. Beach, E. B. Birge, Felix Borowski, Carl Busch, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, George W. Chadwick, Philip Greeley Clapp, Rossetter G. Cole, 
Frederick S. Converse, Mabel Daniels, Arthur Farwell, Arthur Foote, Henry 
Hadley, Victor Herbert, Edgar Stillman Kelley, W. O. Miessner, Horatio 
Parker, Daniel Protheroe, Julius Roentgen, Frank van der Stucken, Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, John E. West, and others. 
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Editorial 








A wonderfully fine 


_ spirit of cooperation 
Spirit of setae hs pai 
Cooperation has been shown dur 

ing the past few 
weeks by members of the _ teach- 


ing fraternity throughout the coun- 
try, toward the National Confer- 
ence, and particularly the Journal. 
About the middle of October a letter 
was addressed to same 200 superin- 
tendents of schools in the larger towns 
and cities, asking for a list of names 
and addresses of all members of their 
music departments. By November Ist 
more than 70 per cent had replied, 
sending the lists, and still others are 
coming with each mail. We venture 
the opinion that this is an unprecedent- 
ed response. The supervisors and 
teachers are also responding well, for 
each mail brings in the “Help” page 
from the October Journal. The returns 
in the mails for one day were 103, 
and that is about the average. The 
Editor of the Journal takes this occas- 
ion to thank all who have performed 
this small service which means so 
much to the efficiency of this office, 
and also to further urge others to re- 
spond in the same manner. 


Comment 
Nothing is more im- 
‘The Journal portant to the pub- 
Mailing ich 
List lisher of a paper, 
magazine, or  bul- 
letin, which is distributed to a 
large number of people’ over 
a large area than the mailing list. 


Changes in addresses each year are 
enormous, probably over twenty-five 
per cent among teachers. A mailing 
list which is not up-to-date is ineffect- 
ive in proportion tothe number of in- 
correct addressss which it contains. 
The new Journal mailing list has been 
built up from nothing to more than 
10,000 on November Ist, and by the 
time this issue of the Journal reaches 
its readers, the list will have increased 
to fully 12,000. The names and ad- 
dresses on this list were obtained 
through the cooperation of the State 
Chairmen of the Conference, the sec- 
retary the Eastern Conference, State 
Departments of Education, Superin- 
tendents of Schools, publishing com- 
panies, and through a great many in- 
dividual responses. We feel satisfied 
that the list as it stands today is fully 
go% accurate, and with the correc- 
tions which are coming in daily, it will 
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be made more and more accurate. A 
complete Addressograph equipment 
has been purchased and we are pre- 
pared to give real service. This has all 
cost a considerable amount, and your 
contributions to the Journal fund will 
be gladly received. 





All who were present 
at the Nashville Con- 
ference and heard the 
report of the Edu- 
cational Council on Credits for 
Applied Music in the High School, 
will recall that it was a most 
complete report, and one which should 
be helpful to everyone who is conduct- 
ing high school music. The report 
not only went into detail concerning 
the value of the establishment of these 
credits in the high school, but gave a 
most complete plan for the adminis- 
tration of the work. Many schools 
throughout the country are now giv- 
ing such credits, but there is a general 
feeling that in many places the plan is 
not well organized, and in other places 
more harm than good is being done 
for the cause. One case has been re- 
ported where the credits were given 
simply upon the word of the private 
teachers, “that Jennie Brown has been 
taking lessons this past year.” There 
were no requirements demanded, eith- 
er from teacher or pupil, no examina- 
tions were given, no grading of pupils, 
no theoretical study required, in fact, 
no nothing. Such practice as this can 
not help but work harm to the cause of 
public school music. The report of the 
Educational Council has been printed 
in a bulletin and may be _ secured 
through the Journal office for ten 
cents, or $.800 per hundred. Ask for 
Bulletin No. 2. Bulletin No. 1, which 
contains a report of the Council at the 
St. Joseph Conference relative to the 
Standard Course of Study, and The 
Training of the Supervisor, may also 
be secured by sending ten cents. 


Educational 
Council Report. 
Bul. No, 2 


<a eee — + o- — — 


The Editor of the 


Sunday Journal has recently 
School b ; ted 
Muste een requeste to 
give a _ course of 
talks and demonstrations be- 
fore a group of University  stu- 


dents and other church workers, on 
Music in the Church School. As long 
as the writer can remember objections 
have been made concerning the kind 
of music which is used in the average 
Sunday School. These objections par- 
alelled similar ones which were made 
concerning music in the day school, by 
well meaning, but poorly advised mu- 
sicians, The day schools are begin- 
ning to live down the bad reputation 
which was gained through the music, 
but the poor, neglected Sunday School 
still suffers. The criticisms are not 
without cause, for in the majority of 
church schools the music is almost as 
bad as that which is heard today in the 
moving picture houses. Both words 
and music are cheap and contain 
nothing which will give an inspiration 
to the seeker. If the churches would 
use their own church hymnals, which 
contain the great standard hymns of 
a Christian people, the children and 
young people would soon learn to sing 
and love them. What greater service 
can a supervisor of music perform for 
his community than to start a reform 
in the type of music to be used in the 
church schools. Think it over. 





Wy : Many good _ things 
Giddings have come out of 
Boys Glee Mi oy : a 
Clubs Minneapolis! Michi- 

gan thinks that Min- 
nesota did ‘them a_ great fa- 
vor when they gave up Pres- 


ident Marion L. Burton to them. The 
University of Minnesota foot-ball 
team has made some history for its 
capitol city. Other things have hap- 
pened in Minneapolis which are known 
throughout the country, but we ven- 
ture to say that Minneapolis is best 
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known to people interested in public 
school music through the reputed act- 
ivities of T. P. Giddings. Mr. Gid- 
dings says, himself, “that we are 
greatly over-rated, as usual, but these 
Boys Glee Clubs certainly do make us 
all feel good.” Mr. Giddings always 
was a modest soul, and we doubt not 
that in this case all of the good things 
which have been said about his boys 
are true. At any rate he has again 
opened up a new avenue of thought 
and it is the privilege of everyone to 
try it out, and if it works as well as 
Minneapolis says it does, “tell the 
world about it.” Mr. Giddings has 
given, in an article on another page 
of this issue, a very interesting ac- 
count of this work together with some 
suggestions for those who are interest- 
ed enough to try it out. 





Is it possible that we 


The are failing to place 
Proper | oad. 2 h 
Emphasis the emphasis in the 

proper place in our 
music education. This question 
is asked because of the general 


trend of questions which come to 
one from day to day. We are asked, 
“what are you doing in your schools 
this year?” The reply is, “Oh, we are 
still trying to teach the children to 
sing, and read music, and thus better 
fit them for a greater enjoyment of 
good things.” But this is not satisfac- 
tory, and again comes a question ;— 
“yes, but what operetta is your high 
school giving,” or, “have you a band 
in your high school,” or, possibly, 
“how many are there in your piano 
and violin classes?” We wili admit 
that all of the above activities are val- 
uable, and in fact, to be desired in all 
school systems, but, are all school sys- 
tems ready for them? Are we not, 
however, ‘placing the emphasis in the 
wrong place when we have these 
things uppermost in our minds when 
planning our school work for the 
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year? Twenty years ago the great 
aim in public school music was to 
teach the children how to read music, 
knowing that with this power, the 
whole realm of musical literature 
would become an open book to them. 
Later years we have been “trying-out” 
different things, properly so, perhaps, 
but have we not gone so far to the oth- 
er extreme that we are failing to give 
our children anything to which they 
may tie their inherent talents? It is 
all very pretty to exploit children in 
cantatas and operettas; to spend the 
time given to the music lesson in re- 
creative listening, and music apprecia- 
tion; to organize, develop and train 
bands and orchestras, instead of at- 
tempting to interest the boys in sing- 
ing. The writer is not out of sym- 
pathy with any of these activities, in 
fact, most of them exist in his own 
schools, but, we feel that too much 
emphasis placed on those things which 
will come naturally and easily if the 
foundational work of teaching chil- 
dren to sing, and to sing at sight is 
taken care of. A teacher was asked 
if his chidren could read at sight? 
His reply was, “Yes, ah,—but not at 
first sight.” How many of us are in 
the same plight ? 





In the last issue of 
the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs 
sulletin, we read, 
“In the field of school music there is 
one outstanding imperative need—that 
of better recognition of music as an 
integral part of education. I wonder 
if our club women know that music 
as a subject of an address has not been 
found on the general program of our 
National Education Association in 
many, many years—in fact, not more. 
than once or twice during the entire 
life of more than fifty years of yearly 
monster conventions.” This is not a 
new thought to many school music 
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people who have, for years, been striv- 
ing to have this condition changed. 
The Michigan Schoolmasters Club, an 
organization made up of some 1200 or 
1400 of the leading and most progres- 
sive educators in the State, and which 
has been in existence for many years, 
only a year ago invited a prominent 
public school music man to appear 
upon their general program. Other 
State groups have been accorded a 
similar privilege, but the N. E. A. 
seems deaf to all appeals, and imper- 
vious to all onslaughts of the enemy. 
Is it not possible, however, that with 
the constantly growing importance of 
music as an educational subject, and 
the consequent recognition of so many 
progressive educators, that a change 
of heart. might be brought about 
among the leaders of the N. E. A.? 


Again we are calling 
Our attention to the ad- 
Advertisers vertisements in this 

issue of the Jour- 
nal. Our advertisers compose such a 
representative group that it is a pleas- 
ure to do business with them, both 
from the standpoint of this office, and 
from that of material and supplies 
with which to pursue our work in the 
classroom. We earnestly urge the 
readers of the Journal to patronize our 
advertisers, and from time to time, 
refer to their ad in the Journal. To 
the advertisers we would suggest, as 
we have before, that when they pub- 
lish a new work which will be of value 
to teachers of public school music, 
that they send a copy to the Journal 
office for a review in the Book and 
Music Review Department. 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL FUND 


Contributions to the Journal fund, 
previously acknowledged for last 
year, and included in the Editor’s 
financial report, amounted to $200.04. 
The following contributions are the 
beginning of what we hope may be 
a much larger total for the present 
year. 

25¢ 

Elva Hill, Manilla, Iowa 

Florence J. Young, Manson, Iowa 

Amalia Schaer, Superior, Nebr. 

Ethel M. Conner, Painesville, O. 


35¢ 

Arthur Walters, Salinas, Cal. 
4oc 

Theo. J. Pelzl. Tawas City, Mich. 
50c 


Blanche Ragsdale, Worland, Wyo. 
Mae Barclay, St. Paul, Minn. 

Alice Maulsby, Monticello, Minn. 
Theo. Bothwell, Upland, Ind. 

Lucy A. Baker, Whitewater, Wisc. 
Margaret Perkins, Upper Darby, Pa. 
Frances H. Bates, Livingston, Mont. 
Elizabeth Pratt, St. Louis, Mo. 


$1.00 
Lucy R. Weber, Milford, Del. 
Jennie S. Murphy, Petrolia, Pa. 
Edith Sherrill, Newton, N. C. 
Duncan MacKenzie, Toronto, Can. 
Olive S. Doig, Chicago III. 
Lorle Krull, Indiaanpolis, Ind. 
Emma G. Elliott, Great Barrington, Mass. 
Josephine E. Wormley, Washington, D. C. 
Mary B. Price, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mrs. A. L. Kinney, Green Forest, Ark. 
Edith M. Keller, Oxford, Ohio 
Juva N. Higbee, Adrian, Mich. 
Bessie E. Kubach, Wilmington, Ohio 
Harold B. Maryott, Chicago 
Harold D. Odell, Johnston, Pa. 
Hazel G. Kinscella, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Mary A. Hartz, Massillon, O. 
Priscilla Dackerman, Akron, O. 
Anna L. Stark, Beckley, W. Va. 
Florence L. Hauer, Lebanon, Pa. 


$2.00 
C. M. Dennis, San Jose, Calif. 
Kate Kelsey, Smithland, lowa 
Margaret I. Martz, Hudson, Mich. 
H. W. Steininger, Clay Center, Kans. 
Mary G. Evans, Latrobe, Pa. 
$2.50 
E. B. Birge, Springfield, III. 
$3.00 
Lucile A. D. Hennigar, Glendive, Mont. 
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RHYTHMIC PLAY 








HILDREN should be allowed a wide freedom of expression in rhythmic 
play, or dancing in response to the suggestion of rhythm and form in a 


musical selection. 
what the music is intended to suggest or to represent. Their response will 


be spontaneous. 


innumerable different ways. 
A partial list of suggested records, all played by the Columbia Miniature 


Orchestra, follows: 


(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 


(a 
(b) 


> 


(a) 


(b) 
(a) 


(b) 
(a) 


(b 


(a 


—- = 


(b 


—~ ~~ 


(a 


(b 


~ 


(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(b) 


(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(b) 


~ 


(a 
(b 


~ 


(a) 
(b 


~~ 


March from Opus 27, No. 3. (Schubert) 
Entrance March, ‘Christmas A-3100 
Tree.” (Gade) S 10-inch 
March from Opus 40, No. 5. (Schubert) 75e 
Soldiers’ March. (Schumann) 
Soldiers’ March, ‘‘Faust."’ 
ag Oredh : <i 
March, ‘‘Nut-Cracker.’ 
(Excerpt) (Tschaikowsky) | A-3096 
: 10-inch 
Parting March, ‘‘Lenore.”’ 75¢ 
(Excerpt) (Raff) 
March. (Excerpt) (Bach-MacDowell) 
Minuet, “Don Juan.”’ 
(Excerpt) (Mozart) 
Swiss Maid. o.sse8 
Scherzo, Opus 27, No. 1 ree 
Allegrette and Trio. (Schubert) f 
Waltz, Opus 26, No. | (Koschat) 
Galop: ny Cavairy 
Overtur (Suppe) 
Theme trom Sonata No. 1. ; A-3126 
(Excerpt) (Haydn) 10-inch 
March Militaire. 750. 
(Allegro) (Schubert) . 
March Militaire. 
(Trio) (Schubert) 


Fantasy Piece, Opus 26. 


With Castanets. 
Gavotte, Circus Renz. 


Gavotte, ‘‘La Migonne,”’ 


(Schumann) 
(Reinecke) A-3097 
(Fliege) 10-inch 
75¢ 


Opus 79. (DeKoven) 
Entr’acte and Valse. (Adam) 
Air No. 10 (Adam) ( , eee 
Air No. 7. (Adam) 750° 
Trio No. 2. (Adam) 
idyll, Opus 11. (Koschat) 
Allegretto,“ sot wee ™ 
Opus 40, No. (Schubert) \, 4753089 
Trio, “‘March +e 75¢ 
Opus 40, No. 2. (Schubert) 
Etude, Opus 75, No. 4. (L. Schytte) ‘ 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
1819 Broadway 


New York 


There are times, however, when they may safely be told 


There is no one definite way for using these records, but 


(a) Prelude in A Major (Chopi: 
(b) Morning Mood. (Excerpt) (Orie) ances 
(a) Minuet. (Excerpt)  (Boccherini) Se" 
(b) Andantino, ‘“‘Raymond.’’ (Thomas) 
(a) Theme — “Ninth 
Symphony.” (Beethoven) 
(b) Allegrette,. vigeventh 
Symphony (Beethoven) 
(a) Theme from ‘Andante, eens 
“Fifth Symphony.’’ (Beethoven) 75 e 
(b) Allegro from Sonata e 
Op. 49, No. |. (Beethoven) 
(c) Tempo di Menuetto, 
Sonata Op. 49, No. 2. (Beethoven) 
(a) Sleep, Baby Sleep. 
(b) Rock-a-Bye, Baby. i] ‘een 
(a) Lullaby. (Mozart) {° 
(b) Cradle Song. (Schubert) 
(a) Silent Night. (Traditional) 
_(b) Away in a Manger. (Luther’s Hymn) A-3121 
(a) 0’ . oe Te of 10-ineh 


(Old Breton Melody) 75¢ 
Cradle. ‘Teme of the 


(b 
Blessed Virgin. (Barnby) 


~ 








Teachers who are unable to secure these 
or any other records from local Columbia 
Dealers may forward orders direct to 
Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, New York City. 








Send this coupon for free literature 


| Columbia Graphophone Co. 
| 1819 Broadway, New York 
Please send me the following literature: 

| Graded List of Records 0 

Primary Records 
| Children’s Songs (J 

Band Accompaniments 
| Grafonola Folder 


Name ovesccsecsesescocs ccbecosoosossnsequoeapesusessnscabecs 


Address 
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President’s Corner 








Fellow Music Supervisors of the 
United States: 

Last month I “talked” to you about 
public school music in general; this 
time I want to tell you something 
about the Music Supervisors’ Nation- 
al Conference. 

As most of you know, the Confer- 
ence was organized in Keokuk, Iowa, 
in 1907—about fifteen years ago. 
What was public school music at that 
time? And what was the content of 
the Conference program at the first 
session? Well, in comparison with 
present standards public school music 
did not loom up very much, and cer- 
tainly the first Conference program 
would look decidedly “lean” when put 
beside such a feast as President Beach 
gave us at Nashville last year. The 
organizers of the Conference probably 
had no definite vision of a school music 
program that would include free 
instrumental classes, huge appropria- 
tions for pianos, phonographs, and 
orchestral instruments, lessons given 
by instrumental supervisors during 
school hours, high school classes in 
theory, composition, and appreciation, 
and high school credit for practical 
music under outside teachers! And 
in sending out his call for the first 
meeting, I venture to say that our 
dear “Papa Hayden” had no thought 
of a Conference with two thousand 
members, with active committees in 
every state in the Union, putting on 
each year a program so inspiring that 
the representatives of the various cit- 
ies inviting the Conference to visit 
them almost come to blows before it 
can be decided where we are to meet; 
a program so comprehensive that not 
only the music supervisors but the 
piano teachers, the violin teachers, the 
conductors, the instructors in music 





appreciation, and even the editors and 
publishers, all find that they “cannot 
afford to stay away.” 

The significant thing about all this 
is that the amazing expansion in school 
music, over which we all marvel, has 
taken place during the lifetime of the 
Conference, and my text today is this: 

The Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference has had more to do with 
the broadening of our conception of 
the function and possibilities of school 
music than any other agency; and the 
Conference is largely responsible for 
the rapidity of the progress that has 
been made in popularizing music 
teaching as well as for guiding into 
safe channels the rapidly developing 
love of music that is so universally 
manifesting itself through the length 
and breadth of the United States. 

I will not go so far as to say that 
the entire recent school music move- 
ment had its inception in the Confer- 
ence, but I do affirm that by attracting 
the nation’s school music teachers to 
an inspiring annual meeting and by 
disseminating information regarding 
broader programs and more progres- 
sive methods through its Year Book 
and its Journal, the Conference has 
given tremendous impetus to a move- 
ment that would otherwise have devel- 
oped very much more slowly. Besides 
speeding up the program I claim that 
the Conference has exerted a most 
valuable influence in guiding into right 
channels a movement which, left to 
itself, would have necessitated a very 
much larger amount of costly experi- 
mentation on the part of the isolated 
supervisors and school authorities, and 
in many cases this would doubtless 
have resulted in wrong ideals of both 
objective and procedure on the part 
of whole school systems. 
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ie Without Pianos 

to : - * 

6 Your Work is Handicapped 

ly 

The most successful music supervis- W. OTTO MIESSNER’S 

th ors in our public schools today are PERFECTED PIANO 
now convinced that their work is ‘The MONOGRAM is the piano you 
seriously handicapped in the schools want—W. Otto Miessner’s perfected 

at that are without usable pianos. piano. The teacher can see over the 
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I do not claim that we have not 
made mistakes; but a mistake is no 
very serious thing if you keep going— 
and if you are going in the right direc- 
tion. In general the influence of the 
Conference has been upon the side 
of the best things, and the inspiration, 
the information, the guidance—which 
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for if you should be asked to serve on 
the state advisory committee or jn 
some other capacity that involves a 
sacrifice of time without much public- 
ity? 

Are you a member of the Confer- 
ence? If you are not—and this means 
about eight thousand of you—aren’t 





you ashamed to take a gift like this 
fine Journal, which you receive five 
times a year, without making the 
slightest return? Why not send your 
three dollars together with your name 
on the enclosed membership applica- 
tion card to Mr. McFee right now and 
so insure getting the Book of Proceed- 


it has given, have had an incalculable 
influence in speeding up and in guid- 
ing aright the whole movement. Let 
me sum it all up by making this 
broad ‘statement: Largely owing to 
the existence of the National Confer- 
ence, we have made fifty years of pro- 
gress in school music in America dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. ings even if you can’t go to the meet- 
Is such an organization worthy of ing? You will never have any more 
your support, fellow supervisors? Is money ahead, so you might as well 
it worth contributing two or three dol- not wait—but do it today. Will you 
lars to each year even at some slight help both yourselves and the Confer- | 
personal sacrifice? Is attendance at ence in this way? 
its annual meeting worth putting on Hoping to see your name on the 
your porgram even though it may ne- list of members very soon, and with 
cessitate your wearing your old suit most cordial greetings, I am, 
another year, or perhaps giving up a Very sincerely yours, 


vacation trip? Is it worth working K. W. Gehrkens. 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 


Assuredly, at this time there must be many sad-hearted references to the 
passing of our dear friend, Louis Adolphe Coerne, still I crave the opportunity 
of inscribing a joyous eulogium of that man who was a living smile to all who 
knew him. I had the fortunate privilege of being his desk-mate for a few 
weeks in an editorial office from which I had the melancholy mission of leading 
him forth to the chamber which was to be the closing scene of a life that has 
linked itself to unknown thousands by its beautiful musical speech, and en- 
deared itself to hundreds of friends through the graciousness of a light-hearted 
personality that would have won them even if he hag not been the master- 
musician that he was. 

He loved art, not for art’s sake, but for the world’s sake, and his ideal was 
to make music the people’s possession, and to strive to embellish other lives 
with what made his own so beautiful. He realized that there is an alchemy in 
music that brims over its own horizon and glorifies all that it touches. 

When a lovable spirit like Louis Coerne’s seeks the ways of mystery beyond, 
it is a joy to discern the beacons he has kindled as he passed the heights, " 


Harvey Worthington Loomis. 





———— ao, 
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“THE CHORUS BOOK FOR BOYS: 














T By J. Victor Bergquist and Ella M. Probst 
‘THIS book solves the problem of “what shall we give 


the unchanged voices of boys to sing?”’ It is quite 
a voluminous collection of old, not so old, and original 
songs and choruses so arranged as to keep their tessitura 
well below the “straining point” in the unchanged voice 
of the school boy. Unison and part choruses in a num- 
ber of combinations are included thus affording the 
music supervisor much opportunity for variety. Its 
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great value will be recognized at once. 
Price, $1.00, net 


If unable to procure for examination from your dealer 
write us 





G. Schiventii Inc., New York 



































New School Instrumental Music 





Our presses have just completed the printing of the 
“Perfection Collection,” including five distinct violin 
parts, C Melody Saxophone, Mandolin, Banjo, Gut 
tar and all other Orchestra parts. 

Use the attached coupon and receive free of dans 
a first violin part of this wonderful collection. 


J. W. PEPPER & SON, Wii'S.c: Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Largest Publishers of School Instrumental Music in the W orld 


J. W. PEPPER & SON, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


You may send me the Free Violin Part of the “Perfection Collection.” 
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The Educational Council 








CHARLES H. FARNSWORTH, 


Witt EARHART, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kart W. GEHRKENS, Oberlin, O. 
Hotuts DANN, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Peter W. DykeMA, Madison, Wis. 
T. P. Gippincs, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York City, Chairman 
A.ice INSKEEP, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
OsspourRNE McConaTuy, Evanston, Ill. 
W. Otto MiessNerR, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. H. MILLER, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Frances E. CLARK, Camden, N J. 


FRANK A. BEACH, Emporia, Kan. 








HIGH SCHOOL CREDIT FOR “OUTSIDE” MUSICAL STUDY 
PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH ITs STANDARDIZATION 


Several problems seem 
inseparatbly connected 
with the granting of 
high school credit for 
the study of specialized 
musical technic under 
outside teachers. A state- 
ment of these problems, 
as they confronted the 
Educational Council, will 
help to an understand- 
ing of the report which 
was finally submitted by 
the Council and adopted 
by the Conference at 
Nashville in March, 
1922. 

All agree that any 
work credited must be 
of proper standard. Two methods 
of standardizing usually present them- 
selves: one to have a prescribed list 
of studies and pieces: and the other 
to have an accredited list of teachers 
whose work would be accepted. There 
are objectionable features with either 
plan. It is a piece of pure presump- 
tion for any power short of the state 
to endorse certain teachers and dis- 
credit others; and the individual who 
usurps such authority is likely to have 
plenty of occasion to regret it. To 
have prescribed lists of teaching ma- 
terial is much more sensible, but still 





CHARLES H, FARNSWORTH 


is imperfect in results, 
In the first place, mate- 
rial is not standardized 
as to grade, except for 
piano. It is extremely 
difficult to secure agree- 
ment among teachers as 
to what would constitute 
second grade or second 
year material in voice, 
for instance. Again, 
when you _ standardize 
the material you have 
not defined or standard- 
ized the manner of play- 
ing, and this is very dif- 
ficult to define in terms 
so precise that different 
groups of examiners 
would evaluate the same sort of per- 
formance in equal terms. There is 
further the individual variation m 
type of material that can be success- 
fully used by different teachers and 
with different pupils. 

It may well be that the one thing 
to be standardized is the attainment 
as shown on examination. Granted 
examiners of unquestioned knowledge 
and entire freedom from personal or 
professional prejudice and sound eval- 
uations of work could be expected. 
This implies, in essence, standardiz- 
ing examiners rather than standardiz- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THE S. A. B. COLLECTION 


BOOK OF THREE PART SONGS . . Compiled by J. S. FEARIS 
(Soprano, Alto na Baritone) 
This book contains a collection of charming new numbers for Soprano, 
Alto and Baritone. The music is of an exceptionally good grade and 
special attention has been given in selecting poems for these musical 
settings, thus making them especially appropriate for school use. The 
voice parts have all been kept within the range of young voices, and in 
a few of the numbers, the baritone part carries the melody. Supervisors 
will be interested in thid publication. 
PRICE, SINGLE COPY, 60 CENTS. ‘ ‘i DISCOUNT IN QUANTITIES 
(Single Copy sent on Approval) 


THREE PART SONGS 


aces VOICES) 

CALM AFTER A STORM ‘ ° ° Carrie Bullard 15¢ 
THE DANCE OF THE NYMPHS . ° ° Carrie Bullard 12¢ 
While these selections may be considered rather difficult, we are certain 
that glee clubs and choruses will find them very attractive and grateful 
numbers. Organiations interested in the better grade of music will find 

these a valuable addition to their repertoire. 
(Single Copies sent on Approval) 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
4547 N. St. Louis AVENUE 




















IF YOU DO NOT KNOW 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


YOU DO NOT KNOW THE BEST. 


PRIMARY SONGS, HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES 
BOYS’ GLEE CLUB GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 
CANTATAS OPERETTAS ORCHESTRA 

RECITATIONS ENTERTAINMENTS 


ALL INTEREST COMPELLING 


Sent for Examination 
Catalogs Free 


109 WEST 4TH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 
318 WEST 46TH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ing teachers or standardizing mate- 
rial. It implies further that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating, that 
the only way to decide whether a 
pupil has earned credit is to examine 
into what he has accomplished, and 
that the verdict then hinges on the 
kind of examiner who turns in the 
verdict. Putting the problem this 
way, I think a satisfactory solution is 
more easily reached. Musicians of 
unquestioned and authoritative knowl- 
edge in all lines of instrumental play- 
ing may be secured in almost any lo- 
cality to serve as examiners. Meas- 
ures may easily be taken by which the 
special students and their teachers are 
protected from any personal or pro- 
fessional prejudice that might lurk in 
the minds of these expert examiners. 
Their verdicts may then be taken as 
trustworthy and no educational insti- 
tution need feel that it is lowering 
scholarship standards if it awards 
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credit on the basis of the examiners’ 
reports. 

It is veyr desirable, in addition, to 
formulate lists of teaching materia] 
appropriate to the various years of 
instruction in piano, violin and every 
special technical subject. Such lists 
serve to spread knowledge and intel- 
ligent outlook among the ranks of 
young and inexperienced teachers and 
will aid in standardizing all lines of 
special teaching, once they have be- 
come current. Such lists the Educa- 
tional Council expects to formulate 
and add to its present report. But 
meanwhile the plan now adopted by 
the Conference is, in my estimation, 
almost completely satisfactory ; for it 
ensures the rating by authoritative 
and unprejudiced musicians of the 
work of any student which is submit- 
ted to our educational authorities as 
worthy for consideration as to its re- 
ceiving school credit. 





FROM THE TREASURER 


To State Chairmen: 

This is addressed to State Chairmen, 
but it is for all who read. I greet you 
most cordially. With all the work that 
has come in I am managing to “keep 
sweet.” The position of treasurer is a 
“job” and I am about to tell you some 
ways that you can help with the work. 
If I thought there would be only the work 
of the past years to take care of I would 
not have to call on you, but from the ap- 
pearance of things at this writing it looks 
as tho we would make the slogan of 
“2000 members for 1923” look small. 


First: Get your membership renewals 
in soon and relieve some of the work at 
Cleveland. 

Second: Send in an application card 
with your check. 

Third: Make your checks to A. Vernon 
MeFee, Treasurer. 

There are only three reqnesis and of 
the three the last is the one most often 
overlooked. If you make your check to 
me as treasurer I have to endorse it only 


once, but if you leave the treasurer off I 
am forced to sign at least twice; and I 
don’t write well enough for that. 


Now that the main load is off my mind, 
let me use some more space to congrat- 
ulate Mr. Frank Percival and his Com- 
mittee over in Indiana. They have al- 
ready sent in a large percent of the state, 
and the great thing about the work is 
that of the number sent in almost half 
are new members. Lets all do that, and 
in the meantime I am yours to Cleveland 
and back, 





EVERY SOUTHERN SUPERVISOR 


Do Threo things today: 

1. Plan to be in Atlanta Decem- 
ber 14-16, 

2. Send names and addresses of 
Southern supervisors to Mr. Weav- 
er, 

3. Send 25c to Miss Alice Bivins, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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THE PROBLEM THE SOLUTION 
“THE UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK” 


THE SUCCESS of your assembly singing 
or general chorus work depends 
very largely on the books you 
use. The proper songs at the 
proper time—singable songs, part 
songs, folk songs, patriotic songs, 
hymns, songs of school spirit— 
songs that pupils or students like 
to sing and will sing; in fact, 
songs and choruses for every 
occasion, go to make up a thor- 
oughly practical and usable song 
book. All this was borne in 
mind when Mr. Hoover, after fif- 
teen years’ experience and search 
for such a book, compiled The 
aan raga Hymn and g Col- 
lection. A book not just “thrown 
together,” but one very carefully 
edited—one which required six 
years to prepare. 





THAT’S WHY The Assembly Hymn and 
Song Collection is so popular—al- 
ready adopted by over 60% of the 
leading normal schools, colleges 
and universities of the United 
oe = ho hg F five thou- 
sand high schools, academies, pri- 
vate schools, etc., large and small. LIST PRICE $1.00 =" 

School discount on quantities 
Send for a Copy for Examination Over 150,000 Copies Seld 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU _ istrwutors 


64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 




















Christmas Song's for 


Christmas Programs 
May be found in 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Books 


Prices of Rote Song Books 


me Ce Rabe eR Wowe codes dei uweredeens 35c per copy post paid 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, each........... 45c per copy post paid 





RECREATION SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
50¢ per copy, post paid. 








Published and For Sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 


PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 








Pau. J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C., President 


Auice E. Bivens, Greensboro, N. C. 
Secretary. 


D. R. GEBHART, Nashville, Tenn. 
Chairman Committee on Constitution, 








FIRST MEETING, ATLANTA, DECEMBER 14-16, 1922 


The Southern Super- 
visors’ Conference will 
meet in Atlanta Decem- 
ber 14 to 16, with head- 
quarters at the Pied- 
mont Hotel. 

The time and place 
for the meeting were 
arrived at in the man- 
ner suggested at Nash- 
ville: a letter was sent 
out to over a thousand 
supervisors in our terri- 
tory, with an inclosed 
post-card for the vote of 
each member. The re- 
turns strongly favored 
Atlanta, and early De- 
cember was given a considerable ma- 
jority over the Christmas holidays. 

It is fitting that we should go for 
our first meeting to this famous old 
city which for years has had the rep- 
utation of being the musical center of 
the South. We will have opportuni- 
ties for seeing the work in the At- 
lanta schools, in Agnes Scott College 
and Emory University, and we will 
be given opportunities for seeing the 
work of Atlanta’s splendid 
bodies and music clubs. The program 
is well under way and will be printed 
and mailed to each of our members. 

Southern supervisors are alive! If 
anyone ever doubted that fact he 
should be given a look at the flood of 
material that has come into this office. 
He should see the number of cards 
that read, “I am going to attend the 


Civic 





Pau. J. 


meeting, wherever and 
whenever it is held.” Do 
you remember how small 
the National Conference 
was when it began, and 
do you realize its size 
and power today? We 
will start with several 
times as many present, 
and nothing can stop us 
from becoming a domi- 
nating force in music 
and in education in the 
South. 

Our meeting in At- 
lanta is bound to be sig- 


WEAVER nificant in the music 
history of the South. 
The greatest need of the Southern 


supervisor is for cooperation, for the 
linking up of local work with state 
and sectional plans. Most of us are 
plugging away at local problems, with- 
out much knowledge of the general 
problems of the section. We long for 
certain changes in our local condi- 
tions, not realizing that most of these 
can be brought about only by remov- 
ing larger causes, by influencing state 
or even sectional educational move- 
ments. The Southern Supervisors’ 
Conference gives us our first oppor- 
tunity for a concerted attack on such 
problems. 

But first we must be sure of our- 
selves. Each of us must be frank in 
evaluating his own work as it now ex- 
ists, and to do that we must know the 
standards of work in the rest of the 
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NEW! ——— JUST PUBLISHED ———— NEW! 
ASCHER'S 


Advanced Orchestra Book No. 4 


Thousands of School Orchestras who have been using this popular series welcome this 
announcement. 


“THE BEST EVER,” say the critics, who have already seen these books. 
CONTENTS: 


JOLLIFICATION MARCH .ccccccccrccccccccccesevcescesses 
LOVE’S DREAM AFTER THE BALL, .....-.-+ee0- 





BE, EE, vc c.ckbc00006ndaneevennvenacacknesdbacbocs 
SEE CPPS Sc cc ccncdicccdvcccosssescenseeeeesse 
SENIOR MARCH cccccccccccecccceccssccscbptsscvesccdeceete 

Fo: So eee re re er en nrtn 
ENTRE ACT FROM THE OPERA MIGNON we 

PRE OREN, 6.66.66 ubnane pn §600050b550060K sous s Othanehseneeeeen Chopin 
CEE | pn onckedadciwedecucecéscavioes Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
STRPMAMEM GCAVOT ES 6 o.04.00006000000060000s00sn0eteeesn Czizulka 
FATIMA Lyk tM ORIENTALE 946d ede bebe eRebedeeotetetee Ascher 
SALUT DP AMIE. .0.0:00:000.06050006 600200 0s sentences epeesdones Elgar 
LUSTSPIEL OVERTURE AOE POUR IEEE IIE eee ESF Keler- Bela 
SOUTHERN FIRE BRIGADE ......ccccccscccecccccscccsccs Ascher 


With the FULL “UP-TO-DATE” INSTRUMENTATION that has made the ASCHER OR- 
CHESTRA BOOKS famous among school users, the outstanding features of which are— 
Five VIOLIN PARTS, all in 1st position, CORNETS and CLARINETS in B fiat, optional 
HORNS or ALTOS in E flat, TROMBONE in both clefs, SAXPHONES, and a dozen other 
parts in addition to the regular orchestral instrumentation. 


Send for Free Sample rst Violin Part, complete. 


EMIL ASCHER, ING., 1155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


In writing, MENTION THE “MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL,” December Issue 














For School Entertainments 


Bryant's Christmas Carols for Primary and Grammar Grades./6 cents 


yaa twenty-four carols provide an admirable collection in an inex- 
pensive form. They are perfectly suited for unison singing from the 
fourth grade up. Among them are: Good King Wincelas (Old Eng- 
lish) ; O Bienheureuse Nuit (Normandie Carol) ; Cradle Hymn (writ- 
ten by Luther for his children) ; Carol for Christmas Day (Arthur S. 
Sullivan); The First Nowel (Traditional); Sing We Noel (French 
Carol of the 16th Century), and Jacob’s Ladder (Traditional). 


Dann’s Christmas Carols and Hymns............2+++++++-80 cents 


Br Composition in this delightful collection is of superior excellence 
and worthy of study, yet none is unduly difficult. Many of the 
carols, although arranged for four voices, may be sung in unison, produc- 
ing a beautiful effect with simple means. Particular care has been exer- 
cised in the editing of the compositions, in order to secure the best effects 
of interpretation. For Junior High School and Senior. High Schools. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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South. We must seriously ask our- 
selves the question. “Does my work 
give me the right to ask or expect 
more than I am getting?” This is our 
first need; and in the ability to judge 
ourselves honestly, individually and 
as a group, depends our real chance 
for bettering our conditions. The 
Atlanta meeting will give us an oppor- 
tunity for a thorough discussion of 
these points. We shall use the round- 
table method almost entirely, and 
from our discussion is bound to come 
a constructive plan of work for the 

The officers of the Southern Super- 
visors’ Conference have found it very 
difficult to compile a mailing list of 
Southern supervisors; our announce- 
ments should go to every supervisor 


in our territory. Every person who 
reads this, please send at once to the 
undersigned the names and addresses 
of all your acquaintances in the pro- 
fession in the following states. Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
North Carolina. 

We have no membership fee. Every 
supervisor in our territory is a mem- 
ber by virtue of his position, and 
should be on our lists. In order to 
pay our expenses, we are asking each 
of our members to send twenty-five 
cents to our Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Alice Bivins, Greensboro, N. C. 
Please do this today. 








THANK YOU, M.S. N.C! 


From the hour of our organization, the Southern Conierence has found the 
mest delightiul and whole-hearted spirit of cooperation from the officers and 
members of- the National Conference. And the same has been equally true in 
our relations with the Eastern Conference. The spirit of cooperation is in the 
air, and the leaders of all three Conferences are determiend to find ways and 
means of effecting a close-working organization between the sectional groups 
and the National Conference. The desirability of and necessity for such a plan 
has been understood by us of the South since our beginning, and we are confi- 
dent of its suecessful accomplishment this year. 

As very tangible evidence of this spirit comes this offer from you, Mr. 
Gehrkens and Mr. Bowen, of regular space in the Supervisors’ Journal for the 
publishing of our Southern Conference news items. We appreciate this deeply, 
and the Journal becomes our official news agency with this issue. 
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Another New Operetta, the Last from the Pen of 
DR. W. RHYS-HERBERT 


“WILL TELL” 


A Pseupo-FarcicAL HIsToRICAL OPERETTA 
IN TWO ACTS FOR MIXED VOICES 
Book and Lyrics by Fred Edmonds 


The operettas by W. Rhys-Herbert have enjoyed a greater vogue 
than any other similar works published in the United States. 
“Will Tell” will please as wide a circle as have “Sylvia,” “Bul- 
bul,” “The Bo’sn’s Bride,” “The Wild Rose,” and “The Rivals.” 


VOCAL SCORE $1.25 
Orchestra parts will be available. 





]. FISCHER & BROTHER NEW YORK 


Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street (Astor Place) 























LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
(A Department of Lawrence College) 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Announces addition of 


EARL L. BAKER 


formerly Supervisor of Music in the schools of 
Minneapolis, to its faculty of Artist Teachers, as 
head of the department of Public School Music. 


Regular courses in Methods leading to Diploma and Degree of Bach- 
elor of Music. Excellent facilities for practice teaching in the Appleton 
Public Schools. Thorough courses in Grade, Junior, and Senior High 
School Music, Conducting, Pageantry, Staging of Operas, Apprecia- 
tion, Theory, Composition, Music History, Public School Art, Expres- 
sion, English, Psychology, and Education. 
Students given actual experience in conducting orchestra, glee club and 
chorus. 
Applied Music study under Artist Teachers of established reputation. 


DorMITORIES FOR STUDENTS. 
Send for free catalog 
ADDRESS: 


CARL J. WATERMAN, DEAN 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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The Nature and Function of Educational Measurements 


S. A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, Teacher Training and Research, Detroit, 
Mich., Public Schools 


(Continued from October issue) 


Now, what about music? Are you all of one mind about how music should 
be taught? I fear not. One school tells me that the only way to achieve worth 
while results in music is to put a great deal of time on technique. Another 
school says the song approach is the best way. Still another school is equally 
insistent that appreciation is the “open sesame” to the development of musical 
talent. What is the non-expert to do? All three schools cannot be right. How 
are such differences to be harmonized? Is each one to try to put his own 
opinion over by brute force and the power of a “book company” organization, 
or should all submit their claims to the acid test of scientific investigation and 
modify their opinions on the basis of the actual facts? This point is so important 
that it needs direct illustration. The scientific method makes for progress 
because it enables open-minded men to get together on the basis of fact. 

For instance, in this figure, what do you think you are looking at? Spirals? 
Nonsense! The lines are all perfect circles. Is my statement convincing? Do 











FIGURE 7 


you find that just because I state my opinion emphatically, you see the lines 
less as spirals and more as circles? Ask yourself just how much oratory on 
my part and how many hours of debate it would take to change your opinion. 

If, however, instead of wasting breath in oratory or in attacking the other 
fellow’s opinion, we resort to measurement, we can soon reach perfect agree- 
ment. Watch me, while with this pointer, I follow around this line which 
seems to run into the center. You see, I come right back to the starting point. 
Better still, try it yourself. As the evidence piles up, don’t you feel your opinion 
crumbling? Wouldn’t the time come when you would be ready to say, “I can see 
that something is the matter? ‘The results show that the lines really are circles, 
but I still continue to see them as spirals. How is that to be explained?” 
Now you are in quite a different frame of mind. You are open to the evidence 
which the investigations of the psychologists have given us that the background 
and these peculiar twisted-cord lines affect the nerves of the eye and produce 
the illusion of spirals. So it has proved in other subjects in which we have 
measured and so it will undoubtediy prove in music. Opinions will change in 
the light of facts. Truth is still mighty and will prevail. But, we must give 
truth a chance. The greater, the more fundamental, the differences of opinion 
among you, the greater the obligation resting upon all of you to submit your 
case to the court of final appeal,—open-minded, honest, scientific experimen- 
tation. 

“But,” you will say, “all the music tests I have seen measure such mechanical, 
such trivial details in music. They never get anywhere near the vital elements. 
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Why should I use the time I might be giving to really important matters to fuss 
with unessential mechanical details?” And I can see by the looks on your 
faces that many of you consider that a final and unanswerable argument. 

Well, let’s go into other fields and see how measurement operates there. 
For instance, how would you measure an elephant? What do you mean by the 
measurement of an elephant, anyway? Of course, if you were building a 
cage for an elephant, you would measure his height in order to know how high 
to make the cage, but you wouldn’t consider you had measured the whole ele- 
phant, would you? Even when you had weighed the elephant, in order to tell 
how large timbers to put in the floor of the cage, or measured his strength in 
order to choose bars of sufficient size to hold him in, you would not have 
measured the elephant as a whole. Yet, the three partial measurements of the 
elephant you did make would prove very servicable in helping you to deal with 
the “unmeasured whole” intelligently. Now, note particularly that it is possible 
to measure the height, weight, and strength of a boy also, and that the elephant’s 
measurements would be many times larger than the boy’s. Would you, there- 
fore, conclude that the elephant was more important than the boy, or would 
you be sensible and infer that when a creature so small can control one so 
much larger there must be something in the boy much more important than 
anything in the elephant? 

Do you see what I mean? Measurement is a tool, a means to an end. 
Tests and scores have no value in and of themselves. Their value is always 
to be sought in the use that is made of the results obtained by their use. 
The result of any measurement is never a complete evaluation of any situation. 
In every measurement that was ever made, there were other, larger, more “in- 
tangible” elements of importance present which for the time being and for the 
narrow purpose in view were disregarded. This, however, in no way vitiates 
the measurement or takes from its value: for it often happens that exact knowl- 
edge of a single and apparently trivial factor will serve as a significant guide 
for the control of the entire situation. 

For instance, in Detroit one morning not so long ago, a lady awoke in violent 
pain. She had not been feeling just herself for several days, but there was 
no mistaking the fact this morning that something serious was the matter. 
She sent for her physician, and told him she believed her very life was in danger. 
Then a very strange thing happened; at least it would seem strange, if we 
were not accustomed to it, and did not know what it meant. The physician 
gave that lady a number of what to a non-intelligent onlooker would appear to 
be the most trivial and unrelated test. First he said, “Let me see your tongue.” 
Next, he put a little glass rod in her mouth for a minute, then carefully 
measured the length of the mercury in the rod. Next, he took out his watch 
and gave her the kind of a timed test we call “taking the pulse rate.” There 
were many other similar simple tests, yet when he had finished, his conclusion 
was “You have a clear case of acute appendicitis and I will not be responsible 
for the result unless you submit to an immediate operation.” And in less 
than two hours the offending portion of the lady’s anatomy had been removed. 

Now in the modern hospital they don’t take any more chances than necessary. 
They have learned that even trivial tests may prove an aid in controlling the 
great issues of life and death, and they keep careful records of their measure- 
ments. This is the record of the patient in whom we are interested. 

On the evening of the first day her temperature was 101°. By the next 
morning it was lower and if you were that lady’s surgeon you would watch 
this curve with greatest interest. Sometimes the curve goes down, down past 
the normal line and still down until the patient’s life goes out. In this case, 
however, the reaction the fourth day is an indication that all is going well. 

Note the variation the next few days. Why, the patient never made the 
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same score twice! Isn’t that scandalous? The physician’s thermometer must 
have been “no good”! At least that is the conclusion some teachers draw 
about our educational tests under similar conditions. Nevertheless, in due time, 
variation ceased, the curve dropped to normal level and the lady was sent 
home cured. 

The moral is clear, isn’t it? If a physician can use so insignificant a thing 
as the length ofa tiny thread of mercury in a glass tube to guide him in his 
efforts to save life, may it not be just possible that some trivial test in music 
will be of similar aid to you in achieving the vital thing you call the spirit 
or soul of music. It is merely a question of discovery and the discovery will 
come in music, just as it has in other fields, when some one cares enough 
about his subject to pay the price in labor and experimentation. 

I want to stress the fact that we measurement men have no mistaken 
ideas about the value of tests: the misunderstandings are all on the other side. 
We regard tests as tools created for a definite purpose, and serving that purpose 
admirably when properly used. We do not take results at their face value, nor 
do we let the test results master us. We keep them in subordination to our 
main purposes, 

Here is the curve for pulse rate. A new born babe has a pulse rate of about 
130. During the early years of life the rate falls off rapidly, until by 50, my 
age, the average is about 70 beats a minute. If I walk, my pulse will go up, 
say to 85. If I walk rapidly, it might go to 105. Suppose I had been running 
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violently for a long time and the very first thing upon my coming into this hall 
you took my pulse rate. If you found it was 130, would you infer, therefore, 
I was a new born babe? Yet sometimes teachers misuse the results of tests in 
ways which are just as foolish as that. 

A test never reveals causes, it merely discloses conditions. In the lower 
part of Figure 11, there is the record of a normal pulse and just below it an 
abnormal record. You do not need to be a physician to know that something 
is the matter in the second case, but the record will not make the diagnosis for 
you. It is the function of tests to disclose the facts, but it is the function of the 
teacher to tell what the facts mean. If you were an experienced physician, the 
irregular record in the figure- would mean a serious case of hardening of the 
liver. As a matter of fact, the patient died a day or two after this record was 
taken. But there is nothing in the record to tell the inexperienced person what 
the trouble was. 

Consider another illustration. Here are charts showing the distribution of 
children about four schools. In each case the circles are drawn with the 
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FIGURE’ 10 
schools at the center. The circles represent distances of a quarter of a mile 
and the figures show the number of children living within each sector. 

The Berry School represents a desirable condition. ‘The children are 
evenly distributed about the school and very few live more than a half mile away. 
The other three schools show irregular distributions, all of the same type. 
Very few children are found in one sector. 

Can you tell the explanation from these results? Most certainly not! The 
facts themselves are perfectly clear, but the interpretation to be put upon the 
facts can only be told by a further investigation. , 

In Figure 11, the results of such an investigation are given. In a map of 
the city of Detroit, a black headed pin has been placed for every five children. 
The Berry School is circle No. 1. See how evenly the children are distributed 
about the school. School No. 2 is the Cartens, Note that it is in a new district. 
There are open fields to the north. All the houses are to the south. In a few 
years this condition will be totally changed by the growth of the city. The Parke 
School is No. 3. The spaces to the north and east are the Packard and the 
Dodge automobile factories. Note that although the diagrams for these two 
schools are about the same, the conditions giving rise to the results are very 
different. So in the case oi the third school. It is next door to a grave yard. 
The explanation differs from school to school. The statistical results point out 
with absolute certainty and clearness which schools vary from normal, but the 
value of such investigation depends, not upon these results but upon what is 
done about the condition revealed. 
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A second illustration will make the necessity for interpretation even more 
clear (Figure 12). One year we had an experiment in spelling in Detroit, in 
which about five hundred teachers took part. We were trying to determine 
whether or not with a very short course of study, we could teach every child 
to spell every word perfectly. There were only about sixty words to be learned 
in each grade. In the final test some classes did make 100%, while very many 
made 99%, 98%, etc. Yet out of the five hundred teachers who took part there 
were some who had class averages as low as 50%, and in these classes there 
would not be a single child who could spell every word perfectly. 
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Do you suppose these classes were all taught by poor teachers? They 
certainly had very poor results. In Detroit we have an efficiency rating card, on 
which the principals report each year their opinion of the abilities of their 
teachers. We selected the one hundred twenty-five teachers whose classes made 
the lowest scores in the spelling tests and looked up their ratings (Figure 12). 
Eight were ranked as A No. 1 teachers, forty were in the next highest class 
and twenty-three in the third highest. There were a few teachers whose classes 
made low scores and whose ratings were also low, but that year if you had 
selected the seventy or eighty teachers whose classes made the lowest scores, 
you would have picked out the very finest teachers in Detroit. 

The fact of the matter is that scores in a test do not tell anything about 
causes, and it is impossible to judge in terms of a single test whether a teacher 
is good or poor. 

(To be continued) 
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So many people have 
written me since the 
Nashville meeting ask- 
ing about the boys’ glee 
clubs in our schools 
that it will save me a 
lot of work and possi- 
bly help the cause of 
music along a little if 
you would put this in 
the JOURNAL, 

Let it be known at 
once that I am not dis- 
cussing boys’ glee clubs 
in the senior high 
school. I am telling of 
those in the seventh and 
eighth grades. It is 
here that boys often think they can 
do little or nothing in the singing 
class, and it is also here that they are 
the slowest mentally, the laziest, and 
the most sensitive to real musical 
beauty; but you cannot get them to 
admit it, especially the big, overgrown 
ones, 

Their voices are changing and they 
cannot manage them well. They have 
to learn a new staff and are in trouble 
genearlly. 

At this age they are just finding 
out that there are girls in the world 
and that the male must show off if 
he is to be appreciated. He has also 
learned that if he cannot show off to 
good advantage the next best thing is 
to sit tight and keep his mouth shut. 
Just as likely as not the big boy has 
been too slow to acquire a good read- 
ing ability in the lower grades, and 
now, rather than allow anyone to find 
out how slow-witted he is, he declines 
to try in the music class, says he 
hates music, and can’t sing, anyway. 
The latter may be true, but the for- 





mer never is. 





T. P. Gippincs 


————4 


What these fellows 
need is extra practice 
just at this time. They 
yearn for a chance to 
show they are men and 
can do things in music 
uncontaminated by fe- 
male help. They love to 
sing. They like it better 
than girls do, but they 
are fussy about what 
they sing and how it 
sounds. They are very 
enthusiastic (they never 
say so) when it sounds 
well; bitterly critical, 
they speak right out, 
when it does not. 

The gang instinct is strong at this 
age, and one form it takes is an acute 
reaction to simple harmony, prefer- 
ably that made by their own voices, 
if it is perfect enough. 

The solution of the boy problem in 
the upper grades is the “kids’ glee 
club,” but it must be a fine one, ca- 
pable of making perfect harmony, 
however simple. Fortunately, this is 
very easy in any eighth grade build- 
ing or junior high where there are a 
few changed voices. Even if the boys 
read very slowly and have to grub at 
the songs endlessly, they are willing 
to do it just as soon as they have 
heard two or three perfect chords. 
They must sing four-part songs, how- 
ever, or they will not be interested. 
It is the rich harmony of simple, well 
arranged, four-part music _ that 
catches them and holds them to the 
task of learning their music. 

Right here a rather curious thing 
shows up. There is an old saying 
that anyone can do anything if he 
wants to hard enough. In _ every 
school there are a few retarded, over- 
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grown boys whose voices have 
changed and who are a trial to the 
music teacher. It is these that form 
the backbone of the boys’ glee clubs. 
Without them the club is impossible. 
We have been apt to think of them 
as lacking ability to sing in tune. All 
they lacked was “wanting to” hard 
enough. In our seventh and eighth 
grades there are usually from eight 
to twenty of these changed voices. In 
more than half of the buildings every 
last one of these changed voices get 
into the glee clubs; in the rest, all but 
one or two. This means that they 
can sing in tune perfectly, else they 
would not be admitted. In other 
words, they found something that 
made them “want to” hard enough. 

We have never had much of a boy 
problem in our schools as we try to 
teach them all to read while they are 
young. But I was amazed when 
we started these glee clubs to realize 
what slow readers the boys were and 
how much they needed extra practice. 
I was also amazed to see how simple 
the solution was and how they took 
to it once it was organized and work- 
ing. I blush for the years I spent in 
the schoolroom without discovering 
this. 

When do we find the time? Simple 
enough; as soon as the boys can sing 
a piece well they will find the time, 
out of school if necessary. No need 
of hounding them into the clubs. 
They hound the teachers to drill 
them. Many of our clubs meet at 
the noon recess from 12:30 to 1:15. 

It remained for one of our grade 
school principals, Miss Ella Probst, 
to open my eyes on this subject. Two 
years ago she said to me, “Come down 
and help me arrange the voices in a 
boys’ glee club.” I wasn’t very en- 
thusiastic, as I thought she wanted a 
regular boy choir, but what she want- 
ed was a glee club singing regular 
male quartette music. 


Like a good many other supervisors, 
I had padded the first tenor part in 
high school glee clubs with unchanged 
voices for years, but it had never oc- 
curred to me that it could be done 
lower down. I caught the idea and 
we arranged this first club, 

Now for the music. There wasn’t 
any to be had except four pieces in 
one of my own books, and these were 
all in the wrong key and I had ob- 
jected to their going into the book in 
the first place. (I hope none of my 
readers will tell this, as I am ashamed 
of it now.) 

However, Miss Probst is a clever 
musician and a tireless worker. She 
arranged all the music for her boys 
and made mimeograph copies of the 
numerous pieces they sang. They 
sang all over town, and their music 
was lovely; so unexpected from a 
group of kids of that age. Naturally, 
they were very proud of their club. 
They were the guests of the Minne- 
apolis Apollo Club (our leading male 
chorus) at their spring concert, if you 
please ! 

Now I am going to advertise a 
book. I have no financial interest in 
it, though I did cotnribute the fore- 
word. It is called “The Chorus Book 
for Boys,” by Ella Probst and J. Vic- 
tor Bergquist, published by Schirmer. 
This book is going into our schools in 
great numbers this year. It is a col- 
lection of old and new music espe- 
cially arranged to suit the limited 
compass of the boy voice at this age. 
All the selections have proved very 
popular both with the clubs and with 
the public. The preface of the book 
tells how to use it. 

How To ORGANIZE 

A word about organizing the clubs. 

First call all the boys of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades together and 
lay the plan before them. Do not ask 
if they want to join. Just test them 
all out as follows: 
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A BAND IN YOUR SCHOOL 


is possible whether an experienced Instructor 
is available or not. The 
McCOSH BAND SCHOOL 

enables anyone with a fair knowledge of Violin, 

Piano or any ‘“‘lead’’ instrument to successfully 
teach the new organization. 

Write for particulars and sample Conductor’s 

part FREE. 





Also send for our treatise 
“HOW TO ORGANIZE AND MAINTAIN BANDS” 
50c postpaid (regular price $1.00) 


THE DIXIE MUSIC HOUSE 


$20 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


YOUR PROBLEMS SOLVED! 
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EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 








If You've not already subscribed, DO IT NOW! 


Send for free sample copy 


Steinway Hall Bldg. CHICAGO 











SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Announces expanded courses in Public School 
and Community Music, leading to the degrees of 
Graduate in School Music 
Bachelor of Music Education 
Under the direction of Osbourne McConathy. 
These new courses are in addition to the com- 
plete courses offered by the School in vocal and 
instrumental music and in music theory. 
For information, address 
PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, DEAN 
Music HALL, EvANSTON, ILLINOIS 
First quarter begins September 21, 1922. 





EASY ORCHESTRA MUSIC 

that will interest 

MUSIC SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS: 

Stuber’s ‘Instrumental Music Course” for 
school and class work with orchestra, for 
very beginners. This course has been 
used for over three years in public schools 
with thousands of pupils. 

Root’s Beginner’s Orchestra No. 1, is easy 
and will afford a repertoire for school con- 
certs and keep the pupil interested. This 
book has been introduced into thousands 
of schools, convents and other similar or- 
ganiations with great success. 

Root’s Beginner’s Band Book No. 1, has 
scales and exercises in each book and 
twelve easy pieces for ensemble playing. 
Arranged for all Saxophone parts. 

Samples upon request. 
OOT & SONS 


1520 East 55th St. Chicago, Ill. 








Orchestra Parts 


Adapted to your needs and at a low cost for 
BOHEMIAN GIRL—BELLS OF 
CORNEVILLE — CHIMES OF 
NORMANDY — PIRATES OF 
PENZANCE — MIKADO — 
PINAFORE 


For these and other orchestra needs for 
Birchard and other publications write 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY 


1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 











LET US FURNISH YOUR OPERETTA 
We have a choice list in our free Catalog of 
Operettas, Action Songs, Minstrel Material, Plays, 


Drills, etc. “THE REVEILLE” is a musical 
play protesting agesinst ine popular 
music 


“TEN UNUSUAL DANCES” 
Effective Solo and Group Dances. 75c. 
Good High School Operettas 


ne $1.25 
The Captain of Plymouth...............ccccccsesseee 1.25 
The Hermit of Hawaii ............ccsccccsscsscorscescees $1.25 


For Grades 
Wiidarmmer Bev Oe  ncccseccscssscosscssssccvescsnsnveinccsssvecsee’ $ 
Under the Sugar Plum Tree..............:++ as 
In Little Pathan Tew Bencioscscsecessstesersoccossescorssinsesel s 


“The House That Helps” 
Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin. Ohio Also Denver, Colorado 

















MUSIC RENTED 


Our rental service includes: 


Complete vocal scores and Chorus Parts of OPERAS, ORATORIOS and 


CANTATAS for Choir and Chorus. 


ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENTS 


for STANDARD SONGS, ARIAS, CONCERTOS, ORATORIOS, CAN- 
TATAS, OPERAS, SYMPHONIES, OVERTURES, SUITES, etc. for large 
and small orchestras. Stage Guides, Professional Coaches, Music Direc- 
tors of unquestioned ability furnished for all occasions. 
Our staff of the best music arrangers enables us to furnish MUSIC ARRANGING, 
COPY and TRANSPOSING of the highest class. When you are in need 
of any musical assistance consult us. For rates, lists and other 
information, address 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 


64 E. VAN BureEN STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Mention the JournaL when you write our Advertisers 
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Seat the second altos at the teach- 
er’s left. In the next rows place the 
first sopranos, second sopranos and 
first altos; next, the low basses, and 
at the extreme right of the room place 
the higher basses: Let the good sing- 
ers be in the rear of the room and 
the poor in front, as in the regular 
singing classes. 

Those changed voices that can sing 
down to A (first space bass staff) 
may be called the low or second bass. 
The rest of the changed voices will 
be first basses; few, if any, real ten- 
ors will be found in these grades. 

Next, test the second altos and find 
the few voices that can sing as low 
as the third space, E, bass staff. Seat 
these with the first basses. A few 
second altos will be found with good 
tones as high as C, third space of the 
treble staff. These will sit with the 
sopranos and first altos. 

Either use the books or place on the 
board the first four measures of “We 
Meet Again Tonight, Boys,” and let 
the whole crowd learn it, assigning 
the parts as follows: All the sopranos, 
first altos and high second altos sing 
the first tenor part; second altos, the 
second tenor part; high basses and 
low second altos, the first bass; low 
or second basses sing the second bass 
part. The songs in this book are ar- 
ranged so that the first tenor part is 
confined to the octave between mid- 
dle C and third space C on the treble 
staff. This compass is perfectly safe 
for all sopranos and first altos and 
many of the second altos, and these 
tones are the ones that sound the best 
and are the easiest for the boys to 
sing. The same is true of the other 
parts, and this is one great reason for 
the music sounding so well. 

When .the whole group can sing the 
test passage perfectly, go among them 
and place th@ best ones in the rear 
seats if they are not already there. 
By the best ones is meant those with 


a perfect ear, good voice and good 
reading ability. The combination js 
to be sought for, but if a pupil has a 
good ear and voice and cannot read 
he should be taken on trial, and he 
will often slave so hard between re- 
hearsals that he will learn to read in 
a very short time. It is remarkable 
what a boy will do in this line when 
a powerful motive like this prods 
him. You will notice at this stage of 
the game that it is already beginning 
to work; they are beginning to hear 
some new and beautiful chords. if the 
teacher has taken pains to teach them 
to sing smoothly in their regular sing- 
ing classes. If not, it must be taught 
now or the whole thing wil be a fail- 
ure. 

After the pupils have been roughly 
graded in concert they should sing 
by quartettes and try out for perfect 
intonation and blending of voices. 
This takes some time and should be 
something of a ceremony. I always 
let them try out one quartette after 
another without help. The best ones 
will pass this test the first time. Those 
who fail may try again. This time 
they will be given the starting tone 
and allowed to hold the first chord be- 
fore singing the test measures. This 
will tell whether they will be able to 
sing in perfect tune or not. I pay lit- 
tle attention to reading ability, for if 
they can sing a few chords in tune 





MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS 

One of the really big jobs of the 
Conference is the one which falls 
to the lot of the Treasurer. It is 
his duty to collect and disperse the 
income of the Conference, and this 
is no small task, when one considers 
the fact that it must be collected 
from some 1,860 individuals. You 
will help the treasurer and _ the 
Conference if you will sit down 
NOW and write a check for $2.00 
for your membership renewal. 
Don’t put it off. The new Treasur- 
er is Mr. A. Vernon MeFee, John- 
son City, Tennessee. DO IT NOW! 
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REDUCED FARES TO CLEVELAND IF DUES ARE PAID IN ADVANCE 


I have just received word from the Central Passenger Association that the 
railroads will grant us a fare-and-a-half rate to Cleveland in April on the 
“jdentification plan.” This is a great advantage to us and means that each 
member who has paid his dues in advance of the meeting will be furnished with 
an identification certificate which will enable the member to buy at his home 
station return trip tickets at fare-and-a-half rates for himself and for depend- 
ent members of his family. These identification certificates will be mailed by 
the Conference Treasurer to all who pay their dues in advance. : 





A word to the wise is sufficient. 











they will soon gain the reading ability. 

In deciding who shall remain in the 
club, remember that the parts must 
balance as to tone. When it balances 
as to tone it may not balance as to 
numbers. Remember also that the 
bass voices can sing much more loud- 
ly than can the unchanged voices and 
still sound well. More of the smaller 
boys must be put on the tenor parts 
to be able to balance the stronger bass 
voices without having to sing so loud- 
ly as to spoil the quality. The pro- 
portion will be about as follows: Sec- 
ond bass, 8; first bass, 10; second ten- 
or, 16; first tenor, 20. 

The size of the club will depend 
upon the number of available basses. 
Take in as many as possible, for it 
will do the members a world of good. 
Do not take so many as to make the 
chorus unwieldy. Sixty is about as 


many as can be handled well. Be 
sure, however, that none are in it who 
cannot sing in tune. 
it at once. 


This will kill 
These boys are very sen- 


sitive to perfect harmony and they 
will tolerate nothing else. 

These clubs should rehearse several 
times weekly in school time, if pos- 
sible, though this is sometimes diffi- 
cult to arrange. A repertoire should 
be acquired as soon as possible and 
the club should sing in public when 
needed. A club of this kind furnishes 
a musical unit that can be used at any 
time. 

Last season we had between forty 
and fifty clubs that numbered from 
twenty to sixty each. We gathered 
a number of clubs together into cho- 
ruses that sometimes numbered six 
hundred, and the effect was wonder- 
ful. We had four preliminary con- 
tests and one final contest to see which 
club was the best in the whole city. 

These clubs have done wonders for 
the music in our schools. They have 
given the boys a chance to catch up 
with the girls in reading ability and 
have furnished everyone with a lot 
of enjoyment besides. 














Specializing in 


~ INSTRUMENTS 


(WHOLESALE) 


Schools or Colleges 


Send for sample on approval 


SCHOOL 


ORCHESTRA SUPPLY HOUSE 


810 Davis St., Evanston, Il, 


(Chicago) 
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Instrumental Music Department 





CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eucens M, HAHNEL, St. Louis, Mo. 


Victor L. F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russet V. Morcan, Cleveland, O. 


B. F. Stuper, Akron, O. 








The day of public 
school instrumental mu- 
sic is upon us. So crude 
and rudimentary were 
the bands and orches- 
tras in our schools a 
decade or so ago that 
one would scarcely have 
predicted their prodi- 
gious growth. We have 
all witnessed and many 
of us played in the little 
volunteer school orches~ 
tras, consisting largely 
of half a dozen violins, 
a cornetist who couldn’t 
keep his place for two consecutive 
measures, and an inexpressible drum- 
mer; an insignificant group coached 
by a member of the faculty or an 
older student, and looked on with tol- 
erant contempt by teachers and stu- 
dent body alike. Few had the vision 
that out of such inauspicious begin- 
nings would develop the present pow- 
erful instrumental movement, recog- 
nizing officially bands and orchestras 
in the grade and high schools, filling 
the ranks of the players, completing 
the instrumentation, alowing time in 
school hours for practice, giving credit 
toward graduation, playing an impor- 
tant part in the school life, and mak- 
ing closer the contact between school 
and community. 

At the Nashville Conference a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a study 
of instrumental affairs and take steps 
to clarify and unify the aims of in- 
strumental instruction and make ac- 





J. W. Fay, Chairman 


cessible to all the expe- 
rience of pioneers and 
investigators in __ that 
field. Comprising that 
committee is a group 
of representative super- 
visors who have each 
made important contri- 
butions to the work, and 
who by their enthusiasm 
and authoritative posi- 
tion should be able to 
shoulder the _ responsi- 
bility and duties of that 
committee. Eugene M. 
Hahnel, of St. Louis, 
Director of Instrumental Music in 
that city, and an exceptionally able 
violinist, whose work as concert mas- 
ter of the Supervisors’ Orchestra at 
St. Joseph will be remembered, was 
one of the pioneers in public school 
orchestras. More than twenty years 
ago Mr. Hahnel was the student lead- - 
er of the Rochester Free Academy 
Orchestra, in which the writer played 
a bass horn, his first musical expe- 
rience. Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, a 
musician of sound scholarship, Direc- 
tor of Music in Yonkers, N. Y., is 
best known to us by his comprehen- 
sive and useful study of material for 
high school orchestras, a graded list 
that should be in the hands of every 
supervisor of music in the country. 
Russell V. Morgan, of Cleveland, has 
had a rare opportunity to use the 
members of the Cleveland Symphony 
Orchestra in developing instrumental 
music on a large scale, and I hope 
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that he will present in the columns of 
this department a survey of the sig- 
nificant work he has accomplished. 
B. F. Stuber, of Akron, Ohio, has 
come into prominence with a series 
of books for the violin and other in- 
struments, based on sound pedagogical 
principles and developed in an inge- 
nious and able manner. He has 
brought violin class teaching to a high 
level in Akron, and has one of the 
greatest experimental fields in the 
country. The Chairman of the com- 
mittee is in charge of instrumental 
work in Rochester, N. Y., where by 
the generosity of George Eastman 
over four hundred band and orchestra 
instruments have been placed at the 
disposal of the Board of Education, 
insuring a large number of fully 
equipped and well-balanced units and 
permitting experiment and organiza- 
tion on a large scale. 

Your committee should be like a 
group of physicians, each of whom 
brings to a consultation ample study 
and preparation, supplemented by ex- 
tensive experience in his own field. 

The committee is planning a survey 
of instrumental intsruction in the 
schools of the United States. As the 
first step in this survey, it has begun 
a census of teachers in this special 
field . A card was inserted in the 
JouRNAL calling for names and ad- 
dresses, and up to date about thirty 
replies have been received. I estimate 
that there are more than one thousand 
teachers in the country teaching vio- 
lin, piano or orchestral instruments in 


the public schools, directing bands or 
orchestras or supervising instrumental 
instruction, so that it is obvious that 
some other source of information 
must be tapped to get a representative 
list of supervisors. Machinery has 
already been set in motion to accom- 
plish this. At the same time, another 
card will be inserted in this copy of 
the JOURNAL, and your codperation is 
solicited. Sit down and fill out this 
at once, and make it easy for your 
committee to do some efficient and 
aggressive work in the interest of 
competent, well-advised and wide- 


spread instruction in the use of band 


and orchestral instruments and in the 
formation of organizations that can 
render the greatest possible service to 
their own members, their schools and 
the community. 

May I ask that any supervisor or 
teacher who has ideas on this subject, 
or has encountered difficulties on his 
path, will write to the Chairman or 
any member of the committee and 
suggest lines of activity along which 
your committee can make itself use- 
ful. And in closing, may I quote a 
sentence from our President’s “Intro- 
duction to School Music Teaching,” a 
phrase that has burned itself into my 
memory and strengthened my own 
convictions on the subject: 

“Instruction in instrumental music 
is to be in the near future one of the 
most important contributions made by 
the school to the musical life of the 
nation.” 








WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH THE MATERIAL OF MUSIC? 


For satislactory preparation, use *“ Tone Thinking and ‘Applied Harmony”’ 
written by Carolyn Alden Alchin 


PRICES: $2.00 and $2.25 
ORDER FROM MISS ALCHIN 


1227 SO. HOOVER STREET 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


























Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHAaRT, Pittsburg, Pa. 








The Teenie Weenie Orchestra is a 
collection of six easy compositions by 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, arranged by 
Alexander Pere, published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. They were first writ- 
ten for piano and were published in 
the Teenie Weenie Music Book for 
Piano.” They are not less attractive 
in their orchestral dress. 

The arrangement is for 10 parts 
cello and piano, plus Saxophone, Fife 
and Bugles and with multiplication of 
violin parts. There is a conductor 
violin (optional) then a first, a second 
and a third (optional) violin part. The 
addition of independent violin parts is 
always helpful to beginning orchestras 
in which violins largely predominate 
and is a commendable feature: but as 
the optional conductor and third violin 
parts are not included in the sample 
orchestration sent me, I can not speak 
in detail of their character in this 
case. The second violin part sent me 
is free from difficult double-steps, 
fairly free from “after-time” playing, 
and occasionally is thoroughly melod- 
ic. The pieces may be effectively 
played with these four violin parts and 
piano, and they should be useful in 
such form in these days of violin 
classes and ensemble. The arrange- 
ments are all carefully made, bowings 
for the string parts and phrasing and 
expression for all being quite 
fully marked. Occasionally the small 
players for whom the music is design- 
ed will meet some minor technical 
difficulties: yet the violin parts are 
all restricted consistently to the first 
position, and all parts are so written 
as to “lie well” for their respective in- 
struments; so the books are by no 
means difficult for young players of a 
year’s training or so. As to the music 
itself, it has considerably more origin- 


ality and charm than most music for 
children, the composer evidently not 
having shared the belief (which we 
infer is very dear to many others) that 
music must be stupid and conventional 
in proportion to its technical ease, es- 
pecially when it is designed for chil- 
dren. The publication well deserves 
careful attention. 


The String Ensemble, by L. M. Gor- 
don. 

Any work by Mr. Gordon is assured 
of a respectful hearing from super- 
visors of public school music. His 
School and Community Orchestra, his 
Junior School and Community Or- 
chestra, and his Progressive Orches- 
tra, have revealed an editor of ample 
learning, careful workmanship and 
high musical purpose. His- latest 
work, though of a different kind, has 
the sterling qualities of the earlier pub- 
lications. 

The instrumentation is for the usual 
five stirngs plus (optional) flute. “A 
Director’s Score which includes a patt 
for piano is also published. The book 
for each instrument is designed as an 
instruction book, and the first material 
in each therefore consists of rudiment- 
ary exercises—open-string work for 
the stringed instruments. But as soon 
as the most rudimentary technic has 
been attained there are little incredibly 
easy, yet musical, ensemble exercises 
or pieces which will give the little play- 
ers genuine musical enjoyment and 
stimulus, and which soon develope to 
a point of musical interest (though 
not to a corresponding point of tech- 
nical difficulty) that will make them 
enjoyable to more mature listeners. 
This plan is moving in exactly the 
right direction. It is the plan which 
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has been in Mr. Gordon’s head in con- 
nection with his earlier works. Every 
new embodiment of it makes just so 
much more of valuable contribution 
to our success in an important phase 
of our professional work, and is to be 
received gratefully. 


The Nativity—A play with music, 
for Children, by Lorraine d’Oremeiulx 
Warner and Margaret Higginson Bar- 
ney, E. C. Schirmer Music Co. 

This, a new issue in the Concord 
Series, edited by Thomas Whitney 
Surrette and Dr. Archibald T. Davi- 
son, is a piece of work thoroughly well 
done. It consists, as succinctly stated 
in the foreword, of “nine old French 
songs strung together with a thread 
of story.” The statement is over- 
modest. It is a pleasure and, I con- 
ceive, a duty to enlarge upon it. 

The scene is in Bethlehem at the 
time of the birth of Christ. The bibli- 
cal settings and characters are all pre- 
sented—the shepherds, the three kings, 
Mary and Joseph—and together with 
these St. John and a group of children 
and a deaf and dumb boy. But com- 
petent hands have wrought beautifully 
on these materials and upon the “nine 
old French songs” and the “thread of 
story,” to the result that a_ simple, 
beautiful, and reverent presentation of 
the nativity is effected and made pos- 
sible for production by children. To 
accomplish this required much and 
varied knowledge and artistic ability. 
These are manifest continually. In 
the selection of the French songs, in 
the skillful translations of their texts 
and the arrangement of their music, 
in the simple effectiveness of such lit- 
tle dialogue as is introduced, and in 
the suggestions for stage settings, 
lightings, scenery, and action, there is 
no trace of superficiality, weakness or 
blundering artistic taste. It is a strong, 
artistic piece of work—though not 
difficult—and worthy of the best and 
most frequent production that the su- 
pervisor of music can possibly give it. 


The Reveille, Alice W. Brockett, 
Eldridge Entertainment House. 


Your reviewer has been moved to 
remembrance as he read this work. 
Memories old and new are _sstirred 
within him. 

In the spring of this year, 1922, I 
was in East Orange, New Jersey, ob- 
serving the music in the public schools. 
There I heard, from Mr. Clifford J. 
Scott, Superintendent of Schools, 
from Assistant Supervisor of Music, 
Miss Brockett, herself (who confessed 
it) of this work, a “Dramatic Protest 
against Jazz” as the sub-title an- 
nounces, that had been produced with 
very great effect in East Orange. I 
was deeply interested, and eager to 
see it published. 

And many, many years earlier two 
boys played along the Miami River, 
went to school together, studied the 
violin together. One of them was 
Harry Eldridge. A little later the 
other one, now post-adolescent, made 
furtive literary efforts with a young 
man who was interested in literature, 
plays, and publishing. This young man 
was the present book reviewer. 

So here the late memory and the 
early ones join, through the medium 
of The Reveille, published by the Eld- 
ridge Entertainment House—a house 
composed of S. S. Tibbals and H. C. 
Eldridge. The occasion is a happy 
one; for both author and publishers 
may well feel satisfied. While the 
work makes no pretentions to pro- 
fundity it is keen, bright, most time- 
ly and will “produce” well. Indeed, 
the practical quality of it, the ease with 
which it may be effectively produced 
by forces available almost anywhere, 
give it unusual strength. The diaogue 
is well written, the music is well se- 
lected and the original music will ful- 
fill its responsibilities very satisfac- 
torily. I will not outline here the 
means by which this effective and cap- 
tivating protest against jazz is given 
its power. But please do not plan to 
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give anything in the nature of a play 
or operetta this season (if you do in- 
dulge in such practice) until you have 
considered this work carefully: for it 
is not only more enjoyabie and better 
written than many—perhaps most— 
works of the kind, but it will leave a 
powerful lesson behind it which will 
deserve and receive the approval of 
the best friends of music in your com- 
munity. 





May the Maiden—Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis, C. C. Birchard & Co. 


It is rather pleasant to meet with 
the ballet-music from Gounod’s Faust 
in any dress, and in this new one by 
Mr. Loomis one forsees that it will 
gain popularity in additional circles. 
Gounod’s music has, as might be ex- 
pected since an entirely original two- 
part chorus by Mr. Loomis has been 
erected as a counter-melody, a la Gou- 
nod himself with the Bach Prelude, 
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over the original instrumental melody, 
All is done with cleverness and a deli- 
cate sense of every slightest demand 
of artistic taste. Had it been attempt- 
ed by anyone with less ingenious skill 
it would never have been done at all; 
for in many places only a fertile inven- 
tion, unfailing taste and competent 
hands could bring about a successful 
vocal issue. 

But as it is the piece is practicable 
and very attractive. The text, Mr. 
Loomis’ own, is very good and reflects 
sensitively the most elusive moods of 
the music. The vocal parts are 
wrought so naturally out of the tex- 
ture of the original music that even 
one who knows the Gounod music in 
its original orchestral dress will soon 
become uncertain as to whether they 
were not always there. This success- 
ful working, coupled with the beauty 
that characterizes the music, should 
give the number popularity. 





THE VALUE OF SONGS AS INDICATED BY THEIR CHOICE 


A Comparative Study of Song Collections 
By Miss Aura C. AGETON 
Foreword by Dr. CHARLES H. FARNswortu 


“The following paper was prepared 
as a problem in a Practicum course in 
Musical Education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, by Aura C. 
Ageton. 

The twenty-four song books used 
for investigation were selected not be- 
cause they were thought the best or 
the only ones, but because the list 
would have to be limited, and the 
author wished to get books represneta- 
tive of the different types, some of 
them aiming at a fairly full presenta- 
tion of songs that people would like 
to sing, others presenting songs for 
some special purpose, or a specific 
type of song. The twenty-four books 
happened to be convenient for the stu- 
dent to take, and represent a sufficient- 


ly wide veriety to make this study of 
practical interest. 

It should not be inferred that be- 
cause some books seem to have a 
greater number of the universally se- 
lected songs they, therefore, are neces- 
sarily the best books, because the num- 
ber of songs contained in some books 
are very much larger than in others 
and will be more likely to have the 
more commonly selected songs, and 
some collections, like my “Grammar 
School Songs” deliberately avoided, 
in order to present new material, many 
familiar songs that with a different 
idea would have been included. In 
other words, song books aim at differ- 
ent needs, and hence cannot be com- 
pared in this way. 
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The interest of the paper is especial- 
ly in the groups of songs themseves. 
For instance, one would have hardly 
thought that “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms” would 
have headed the list among songs se- 
lected in the twenty-four books after 
“Auld Lang Syne.” ‘To those who are 
interested in seeing how songs run, 
the list has much food for thought. 

In the grouping under subjects there 
naturally would be a great variety in 
the way songs would be classified, but 
allowing all the latitude necessary, it 
is odd that there should be but one 
humorous song and six rounds that 
appear in at least three or more books. 

It would be of great value for com- 
munity singing if we had a larger 
group of songs, say a score or so, re- 
presenting the most important types 
that could be learned by all school chil- 
dren, and thus serve as a medium of 
group expression wherever a person 
was in the country. 

The problem was the compiling of 
songs from a number of school song 
books and collections in order to find 
out which songs are the most used or 
the most popular as evidenced by the 
number of times appearing in these 
books. An attempt has been made to 
classify these songs also according to 
type of song showing which types are 
most used. The books themselves 
have been listed in order, those con- 
taining the largest number of the songs 
appearing three or more times coming 
first. Twenty-four books were used. 
These were found to contain 1941 dif- 
ferent songs. The number of songs 
appearing once, twice, three times and 
so on is shown in the table below. 


Number of times 
appearing in 


Number of songs 24 books 
1549 I 
183 2 
64 3 
45 4 
26 5 
18 6 
16 7 


8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
20 


a 
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The books used are listed below: 

“Academy Song Book” 

“Assembly Songs’—Dann 

“Assembly Song Book”—Rix 

“Assembly Songs for Every Occas- 
ion” —Gartlan 

“Corona Song Book”—Hoff 

“David Bispham Song Book” 

“Folk Songs and Other Songs for 
Children”—Whitehead. 

“Glee and Chorus Book”—NeCol- 
lins 

“Grammar School Songs’—Farns- 
worth 

“Halcyon Song Book”—L. B. Mar- 
shall 

“H. S. Song Book”—Zeiner 

“High School Songs”—Callinan 

“Junior Songs”—Dann 

“Liberty Chorus Song Book” 

“Lyric Song Book”—H. W. Loomis 

“Songs and Studies”—The Forse- 
man Music Records 

“Songs for Schools”—Farnsworth 

“Songs of All Lands”—Mathews 

“Songs of the British Isles”’— 
Hadow 

“Song Treasury”—Cartwright 

“Songs We Like to Sing”—Alex- 
ander 

“The Laurel Song Book”—Tomlins 

“The School Song Book”—Mc- 
Conathy 

“Twice Fifty-Five Songs” 

Songs listed according to populari- 
ty as evidenced by the number of 
times used in the 24 books. This list 
contains all songs appearing three or 
more times: 

20 books have America. 

19—Star Spangled Banner 
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17—Auld Lang Syne; Believe Me 

16—Annie Laurie; Marseillaise; 
Old Folks at Home 

15—All Thru the Night; Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean; Men of Har- 
lech; My Old Kentucky Home; Santa 
Lucia 

14—Italian Hymn (Come, Thou 
Almighty King); Lead Kindly Light 
(Dykes) ; Lock Lomond 

13—Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes; Home Sweet Home 

12—Austrian Hymn; 
Hymn 

11—Battle Hymn of the Republic; 
Funiculi, Funicula; Massa’s in the 
Cold, Cold Ground; Minstrel Boy; 
Onward Christian Soldiers; Wacht 
am Rhein 

10—Abide With Me (Monks); 
Flow Gently Sweet Afton; Hail Co- 
lumbia; Jerusalem the Golden (Ew- 
ing) ; Old Hundred; Sweet and Low; 
Tenting on the Old Tent Ground 

9—Flemming; Holy, Holy, Holy 
(Dykes); Last Rose of Summer; 
Maryland My Maryland, or O, Tan- 
nenbaum; Scotland’s Burning 
(Round) ; Swing Low Sweet Chariot 

8—Blue Bells of Scotland; Lorelei; 
Love’s Old Sweet Song; Now the Day 
is Over; Adeste Fideles; Old Black 
Joe; Silent Night; There’s Music in 


Russian 


the Air; Who is Sylvia; Vesper 
Hymn (Russian) 
7—Bonnie Doon; Capital Ship; 


Comin’ Thru’ the Rye; First Noel; 
Harp that Once Thru Tara’s Halls; 
Juanita; Largo (Handel) ; Lift Thine 
Eyes (“Elijah”) ; Long Ago; Merrily, 
Merrily (Round); O, Wert Thou in 
the Cold Blast; O, Worship the King ; 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat (Round) ; 
Soldiers’ Chorus (Faust); Seymour, 
Weber (Hymn) ; Three Blind Mice 
6—America the Beautiful; Charlie 
is My Darlin’; Spacious Firmament 
on High (“Creation”) ; Dearest Spot 
on Earth; Gaudeamus Igitur; King 
of Love My Shepherd Is (Dykes) ; 
Linden Tree; Meeting of the Waters 
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(Folk Song); Mermaid; Nearer My 
God to Thee (Mason); O Paradise 
(Barnby); Palms (Faure) ; Quilting 
Party; Rocked in the Cradle of Deep; 
Stars of the Summer Night; Thanks- 
giving (Elvey) ; Thanksgiving Hymn 
(Kocher) ; Yankee Doodle 

5—Anvil Chorus (Trovatore) ; Bar- 
carolle (Offenbach); Battle Cry of 
Freedom; Bell doth Toll (Round); 
Campbell’s are Comin’; Canonbury, 
(Schumann) ; Lass of Richmond Hill; 
Lord is My Shepherd (Koschat); 
Lost Chord (Sullivan); Mighty 
Fortress (Ein Feste Burg) ; My Bon- 
nie; Nancy Lee; O, Hush Thee My 
Baby (Sullivan) ; Old Oaken Bucket; 
O, Sole Mio; O, Tempora, O Mores; 
Rule Brittania; Soldiers’ Farewell; 
Two Grenadiers ; Warrior Bold; Wel- 
come Sweet Springtime; When John- 
ny Comes Marching Home 

4—Aloha Oe; Ash Grove; Begone 
Dull Care; Bonnie Charlie’s Now 
Awa’; Bonnie Dundee; But the Lord 
is Mindful of His Own; Cast Thy 
3urden; Cornish May Song; Cradle 
Song (Taubert); Dennis (Nageli); 
Flag of the Free; Garibaldi Hymn; 
National Hymn; God of Our Fathers; 
Golden Slumbers; Good Night Lad- 
ies; Greeting; Hark, Hark My Soul; 
Hark, Hark, the Lark; Hark the Her- 
ald Angels Sing; Heaven's Resound; 
Hunt is Up; In the Gloaming ; I Would 
that My Love; John Peel; Killarney; 
La Paloma; Lauriger oratius ; Lullaby 
(Brahms); Miller of the Dee; My 
Heart’s in the Highlands; My Love's 
Like a Red, Red Rose; Nellie Was a 
Lady ;Now is the Month of Maying; 
Now Thank We All Our God; Old 
Glory; Out on the Deep; Pilgrims’ 
Chorus; Red Sarafan; Robin Adair; 
Sailing; Sleep, Baby Sleep; Three 
Kings of Orient; Wanderers Night 
Song; When Morning Gilds the Skies 

3—All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Name; All Saints (New) ; American 
Hymn (Keller) ; Angel, The (Ruben- 
stein) ; Angel Voices (Sullivan); As 
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Pants the Wearied Heart ( Mendels- 
sohn); Awake My Soul; Bedouin 
Love Song; Ben Bolt; Breaking 
Waves Dashed High; Caller Herrin’; 
Chorale (Bach) ; Come Back to Erin; 
Come Lasses and Lads; Come My 
Soul (Haydn); Come Sound His 
Praises Abroad; Cradle Song; Cru- 
saders; )Deck the Hall; Dulse Do- 
mum; Gaelic Lullaby; God Rest You 
Merry Gentlemen; Good King Wen- 
ceslas; Good Night Farewell (Kuck- 
en); Hail, Smiling Morn; Heart 
Bowed Down; Highland Lad; How 
Gentle God’s Commends; Huntsman, 
The; If With All Your Hearts; Jolly 
Miller; Joy to the World; Kelvin 
Grove; Last Night the Nightingale 
Woke Me; Lord God of Morning; 
Lord’s Prayer; Lovely Evening 
(Round); Low Backed Car; Maple 
Leaf Forever ;Maypole Dance; The 
Mill; My Normandy; Now That the 
Sun is Beaming Bright; Oak and the 
Ash; Old King ‘Cole; Our Native 
Land; O Who Will O’er the Downs 
So Free; Parting; Pilgrim Hymn; 
Polish National Song; Portuguese, 
Hymn; Rising of the Lark; Scots 
Wha Haw Wi’ Wallace Bled; Speed 
our Republic; Still, Still With Thee; 
Strife is O’er; Ten Thousand Times 
Ten Thousand (Alford) ; Then You'll 
Remember Me; Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp; Unfold Ye Portals; Upidee; 
Weel May the Keel Row; When All 


the World is Young; Wraggle Taggle 
Gipsies 

Folk Songs and Negro Songs,—53; 
Songs of Sentiment and Love,—51; 
Hymns or Sacred Songs,—39; Patri- 
otic Songs,—26;.Seasonal or Occas- 
ional Songs,—14; College Songs,—9; 
Songs from Oratorios,—7; Songs 
from Operas,—6; Cradle Songs,—4; 
Social Song,—; Humorous Song,—1 ; 
Rounds,—6; Arranged from Instru- 
mental,—1. 


Number of 218 songs contained: 


No. of the 

218 Songs 

Name of Book contained 
School Song Book 102 
Songs We Like to Sing 85 
Assembly Song Book 79 
Academy Song Book 7Q 
H. S. Songs 76 
Twice 55 Songs 71 
Bispham Seng Book Og 
Assembly Songs 06 
Songs for Schools 63 
Liberty Chorus Book 62 
Song Treasury 59 
Junior Songs 57 
High School 55 
Folk Songs and Others 55 
Glee and Chorus Book 5! 
Halcyon Song Book 44 
Songs of All Lands 43 
Songs and Studies 34 
Corona Song Book 34 
Laurel Song Book 27 
Songs of British Isles 27 
Schoo! Songs 20 
Lyric Song Book 16 
Assembly Songs 20 





New York. 





INSTRUMENTAL SUPERVISORS, ATTENTION! 


One of the important standing committees already appointed by President- 
elect Gehrkens is the one on instrumental affairs, with Jay W. Fay as chair- 
man. Mr Fay is undertaking at once a censts of instrumental supervisors 
throughout the country, and asks the co-operation of all readers of the JOUR- 
NAL. Because of the tremendous interest in instrumental music in the schools, 
an interest which is bound to grow as the years go by, this is an important 
work which Mr. Fay and his committee are undertaking. In accordance with 
this request, therefore, will all supervisors of instrumental musie fill in and 
send at once the coupon below to Jay W. Fay, 72 Alliance Avenue, Rochester, 
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Plans for the 1923 meeting of the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence are rapidly maturing. The next 
convention will be held in Newark, N. 
J., March 6-10, 1923 with the Robert 
Treat hotel as headquarters. 

It has been the custom since the in- 
ception of the Eastern Conference to 
hold the meeting in early May, but in 
view of the large and growing objec- 
tion to such a late date which fre- 
quently interferes with plans for late 
concerts, graduations and other school 
activities, the Executive Board voted 
unanimously to hold the 1923 meeting 
in early March, with the possibility 
of an even earlier date for succeeding 
meetings. 

A great deal of interest has been 
manifested since the announcement of 
Newark as the abiding place of the 
next Conference. Newark as a con- 
vention city is nearly ideal. It is a 
city of distinction of about a_ half 
a million people and being a short dis- 
tance from New York is in a great 
center of population. Moreover it is 
available to supervisors, both north 
and south, in the best sense. 

As far as the schools are concerned 
Newark is well equipped and on ac- 
count of congestion of school popula- 
tion, a common condition these days, 
it has had the courage to try out what 
might be called for lack of a better 
term, progressive ideas of educational 
organization. In the solution of these 
many ever present problems Newark 
is still at work. Therefore this phase 
of school work will of itstlf offer un- 
usual opportunity for observation on 
the part of the visiting supervisor. As 


to the physical comfort of the Confer- 
ence members the Robert Treat hotel 
will provide more than usually com- 
fortable and attractive accomodations, 

The opportunity to visit Newark. 
was offered through the invitation of 
Miss Louise Westwood, Director of 
Music, who, with her able corps of as- 
sistants have entered with character- 
istic enthusiasm on the arrangement 
of the details so necessary to a suc- 
cessful conference. The outline of 
the program is already under the con- 
sideration of the Program Committee, 
which will make known its content at 
an early date. 

It may confidently be predicted that 
the 1923 meeting will lack nothing of 
enthusiasm to make it a helpful and 
inspiring occasion. Other details will 
be announced as soon as definite plans 
are available. 





THE ROCHESTER (N. Y.) PLAN 
CHarLes H. MILLER, 
Director of Music. 

In this rapidly changing era, it is 
necessary for Supervisors of Music 
to understand the great movements 
in musical education, and especially 
those that give promise of important 
developments which may iets 

affect the whole country. 

Several requests have come to us 
to write an account of the work that 
is developing in Rochester, but sev- 
eral reasons have prevented. In the 
first place, important steps are follow- 
ing each other so rapidly that any 
article, however completely it describes 
the situation at a given time, would be 
considerably out of harmony with the 
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facts a few months later. For the 
sake of our cause in general, however, 
a brief story follows: 

A systematic plan is being carried 
forward to make a musical city out 
of a typical American city of over 
300,000 population. Perhaps in no 
other large city is such an extensive 
effort being made in music education. 

Five years ago, the city had a small 
music school, housed in an old dwell- 
ing with very few teachers. A sym- 
phony orchestra of about forty local 
musicians gave six or seven concerts 
a year without adequate support. An- 
other orchestra, composed mostly of 
amateurs, played four free concerts 
a year to less than half a house each 
time. Recitals and artist concerts 
were few. The public schools em- 
ployed seven teachers of music. Four 
of these supervised the grades, four 
taught in junior and senior high 
schools and three were special music 
teachers in grade schools. Many good 
things had been accomplished—stand- 
ards of tone quality and interpretation 
had been established—the condition of 
music in the schools was similar to 
that in other cities. 

Today a great school of music, cost- 
ing millions of dollars, is nearing com- 
pletion, part of it being finished and 
in use. A large faculty of music 
teachers, some of international repu- 
tation, are instructing one thousand 
students. The school is more com- 
pletely equipped than any other school. 
It will accommodate 2,500 after Sep- 
tember first. A great orchestra is pro- 
vided for, which will be organized 
within a few months. Its home will 
be in the main auditorium, which seats 
3,300. Another large orchestra will 
play the best music in connection with 
motion pictures. One day each week 
will be given to concerts. A recital 
hall, containing 800 seats, contains a 
fine organ to be used by Bonnet for 
his master classes. It will be also 
used for chamber music and the more 
important student recitals. 





Three years ago, a gift of over 
three hundred instruments for use in 
the public schools, enabled us to or- 
ganize several bands and orchestras 
in all the high schools and junior high 
schools. Each Saturday ten of the 
leading teachers of band and orches- 
tral instruments are busy instructing 
the players in small groups on their 
individual instruments and in larger 
ensemble groups. Violin teachers in- 
struct in grade schools during school 
hours. The instrumental organizations 
play frequently for school events and 
for conventions and other meetings in- 
terested in education. 

The Board of Education has de- 
cided to provide all schools with spe- 
cial music teachers in all grades above 
the third. At present there are thirty- 
seven full time music teachers. With- 
in a few months nearly all the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades of the city 
will be taught in junior high schools. 
Two new buildings are nearing com- 
pletion. Each one of these will have 
three regular music rooms, besides the 
assembly hall—one of these rooms will 
provide for violin, piano and voice 
classes, another room will accommo- 
date seventy-five in chorus or music 
appreciation, and a room forty feet by 
eighty feet is arranged in terraces for 
a band or orchestra of one hundred 
and sixty (160), or a chorus of two 
hundred and fifty (250). 

One man who loves music and be- 
lieves in its importance to humanity 
has made possible these great advant- 
ages to the community. I refer to 
George Eastman, inventor of the ko- 
dak. When he first decided to under- 
take the music education of our city, 
he realized that the public schools 
would be the greatest factor to con- 
sider, and he therefore decided to give 
to the schools a large place in the plan. 
Fortunately, we have a superintendent 
and Board of Education that are pro- 
gressive and keenly alive to the value 
of good music. There is close co-op- 
eration between the public schools and 
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the University, of which the Eastman 
Music School is a part. 

Our Music Department is carrying 
on all the different phases of work 
that are found in the most progressive 
schools. Among these may be men- 
tioned, Music Appreciation, Class les- 
sons in all instruments, Glee Clubs, 
Music Memory Contests, Piano Class- 
es, using a special clavier manufac- 
tured according to our specifications, 
Voice Instruction in small classes, 
Theory, Harmony and Appreciation 
in high school, Vocational Classes in 
Continuation School, and _ various 
other activities. 

The Hochstein Settlement Music 
School provides good private instruc- 
tion at a small fee for over three hun- 
dred children who are considered tal- 
ented enough for entrance and who 
are not able to pay the regular fees in 
the Eastman School. 

The public schools plan to have 
weekly concerts in each school when 
we secure good pianos. These con- 
certs will be held just after the close 
of school, and occasionally in the even- 
ing. In this way, we expect to take 
good music to a large number of both 
children and adults who would not 
go to a regular concert which was not 
held in their own school. The pres- 
sure of an over-crowded curriculum 
makes it very difficult in most schools 
to present very much music to which 
the children are to listen and enjoy. 
The after-school concert seems to pro- 
vide the best means. 

With all the different phases of 
work just mentioned, it can be readily 
seen that the director of music must 
plan very carefully to prevent super- 
ficial work in some activities. Our 
remedy for this is to have specialists, 
ach one being responsible for only 
one or two phases of work. Of course 
this is made possible by the large 
number of music teachers we now 
have. 

We are looking forward to the 
time when we may entertain the meet- 
ing of the National Conference. 





THE JOURNAL FUND 


The Journal still needs your as. 
sistance. If you contributed a quar. 
ter, a half dollar, a dollar, or even 
two dollars last year, do not fee] 
that you are paid up for life. The’ 
Journal costs you nothing. Is it 
worth anything to you? Would you 
be willing to pay a subscription fee 
of $1.00 or $2.00 if required to do 
so? Surely, you would! Then sit 
down and send a check to the Ed. 
itor today. If you are not a mem. 
ber of the Conference the least you 
can do for the support of the cause 
is to help support the Journal. DO 
IT NOW! 











THE CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS 
AT CLEVELAND 

The facilities for taking care of the 
large number of people who attend the 
annual Conferences have noi always been 
adequate, but we are assured that in 
Cleveland there will be room for every- 
one. The Statler Hotel is to be headquar- 
ters for the Conference, and it is under- 
stood that the entire building will be 
turned over to the Conference. 

Besides the Statler, there are several 
other hotels which are as large or larger, 
within a short distance of headquarters. 
It is expected that more than 2000 will 
register for the Conference and it is good 
to feel that there will not be the grand 
rush for rooms that usually accompanies 
the first hours of the session. It is sug- 
gested, however, that those who are plan- 
ning to attend, should engage rooms well 
in advance of the date. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PIANO CLASSES AS A COMMUNITY ASSET 


By H. O. Fercuson, Director of Music, Lincoln, Nebr., City Schools, and 
HazEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA, Originator of the “Lincoln Way” 


The choruses, glee clubs, orchestras, 
and bands of our public schools have 
long been considered real community 
assets, and the musical training which 
school students have received in these 
organizations has had a far-reaching 
influence. With us, in Lincoln, the 
public school piano class has proven 
itself a real community asset, and we 
have been very pleased, this fall, to 
find young pianists who have had their 
entire pianistic training in our public 
school piano classes, using the. skill 
thus developed in accompanying sing- 
ers, choruses and orchestras in both 
school and Sunday School; in assist» 
ing in Americanization work; in one 
instance, in playing for church ser- 
vices; at the time of the dedication 
exercises of one of our new grade 
school buildings, acting as entertain- 
ers. Here, four of the best players 
from the building piano classes were 
detailed for this duty,—two upstairs, 
and two down-stairs. Each took his 
turn, playing his little group of pieces, 
while the other conducted the visiting 
patrons through the new rooms. Then 
they would change places, keeping up 
a continuous performance from 7:30 
until past ten o’clock in the evening. 
The class students have been sent to 
help with almost every kind of enter- 
tainment, from story hour, to chari- 
table entertainments. 

The “Lincoln Way” of teaching 
piano has become more and more popu- 
lar in the Lincoln city schools, and it 
has, this year, become necessary to 
open two new school centers for Sat- 
urday piano classes. Next semester 
we expect to need four school centers 
for Saturday classes, in addition to 
the work done on the five school days 
of the week at the various grade build- 
ings. These Saturday classes have 
also made it possible for us to as- 


semble at central buildings, the un- 
usual talent found in different build- 
ings—children who are able to pro- 
gress more rapidly than others in their 
respective buildings. Children are 
promoted from class to class as rapidly 
as their ability demands—this result- 
ing in much friendly competition on 
the part of the pupils, whose ambition 
is thus aroused. “Acceleration Class- 
es,” made up of children from the 
second grade, whose intelligence tests 
have been unusually high, also meet 
on Saturday. 

To us, the aims of the piano ciasses 
are: 

1. To teach children to play the 
piano artistically, confidently, and 
pianistically. 

2. To make the study of the piano 
available to all children of the com- 
munity at a nominal cost. (With us, 
this is 15 cents a lesson.) 

3. To lay a solid foundation in 
theory of music and real fundamentals 
of music knowledge and piano playing, 
from the first class piano lesson. 

4. To teach a high class of musical 
literature. 

5. To develop piano ensemble. 

6. To create such opportunities for 
use, of the pianistic skill developed, 
that the players are a real community 
asset. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 
10th, the music department of the pub- 
lic schools gave a public concert in the 
City Auditorium before an audience of 
4,500 people, as the final event of 
National Education Week in Lincoln. 
A picked orchestra of ninety players 
from the grade school orchestras gave 
a group of numbers in fine style. Over 
six hundred singers from the grades 
sang the cantata, “Song of Spring,” 
by Carl Busch, and a charming group 
of shorter numbers. 
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Then, as a special feature of the 
concert, one hundred piano class pu- 
pils, from twenty different grade 
buildings, gave an open lesson, demon- 
strating first year work in the “Lincoln 
Way.” <A model lesson was given, 
after which the “little artists” pre- 
sented a delightful concert, each play- 
ing with all the professional confidence 
and authority of a much older pianist. 
One tiny boy, aged seven years, played 
scales, an etude, a modern piece, and 
a Bach Musette. A little girl aged 
nine (who hade her first instruction 
in October), played Schumann’s 
“Happy Farmer,” displaying fire tone 
shading. Other seven and eight-year- 
old children played artistic accompa- 
niments for group singing. 

The three closing numbers of the 
concert were piano ensembles, in 
which—in each number—twenty little 
pianists from as many grade build- 
ings, played together on ten pianos, 
approximately sixty children thus ap- 
pearing. This splendid ensemble 
work is made possible with us by the 
generous offer of a local piano dealer, 
who furnishes us, free of charge, on 
Saturday (or any other desired week- 
day) with the use of his concert hall 
and ten good pianos tuned together. 
The pupils prepare for these meetings 
in their individual buildings. 

In preparation for these public con- 
certs, we schedule such community 
“concerts” as these: First, on an ap- 
pointed evening of a given week—say 
on a Thursday evening about three 
weeks before the public concert— 
every piano class child is asked to play 
for his or her family at home, at seven 
o'clock, a designated set of scales, 
studies and pieces. Music is literally 
‘in the air” on this night, as pianos 
are in use in nearly every block in the 
city and surrounding suburbs. 


Second, we next hold Patrons’ 
Night Concerts sometime during the 
following week, in each grade build- 


ing. 
During the third week, 





we hold 
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many inter-community class concerts, 
pupils from two or three nearby build- 
ings coming together, the most bril- 
liant pupils from each building being 
the soloists,. 

Then comes the City Concert, with 
one hundred players taking part, each 
one ready to play any and all solos, 
transpositions, modulations, or en- 
semble numbers at a moment's notice. 

One cannot become too enthusiastic 
about the efforts of the boys and girls, 
They may not all be future prodigies, 
but they are all thoroughly in accord 
with the effort to perform good music 
in as fine a manner as possible, and 
will be, in the future, appreciative and 
sensitive listeners, and developers of 
a musical America. Many will be- 
come expert musicians and perform- 
ers, and all are given the opportunity 
for the study of the universal instru- 
ment, and for the refining influence 
which such study always lends. 





SEND YOUR PROGRAMS 


President Gehrkens has appoint- 
ed John W. Beattie, Supervisor of 
Music, Grand Rapids, Mich., as a 
committee of one to get together a 
collection of programs for exhibi- 
tion at the Cleveland Conference, 
As usual John is on the job early 
and may be depended upon to stay 
on until the job is finished. Every 
reader of the Journal can assist Mr. 
Beattie, and at the same time, the 
Conference, by sending programs 
of school entertainments for this 
exhibition. A small tewn in a re- 
mote part of the country is as like- 
ly to present a splendid program as 
a place more favorably located geo- 
graphically. Send on your pro- 
grams of last year, as well as this. 
Your opera, cantata, oratorio, 
school exhibitions, ete. will all 
bring interest to some one. Send 
them right away to Mr. Beattie. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


The following is a portion of the 
list of changes which have come to 
this office up to the time of going to 
press : 


Mary Hornaday, College of the Pacific, 
to Hughson, Calif. 

Ardis Carter, San Jose, Calif., to San 
Mateo, Calif. 

Virginia Short, San Jose, Calif., to Ma- 
dero, Calif. 

Florence Togni, San Jose, Calif., to Sa- 
linas, Calif. 

Alice Hart, San Jose, Calif., to Chico, 
Cali. 

Bernice Stratton, San Jose, Calif., to 
Roseville, Calif. 

Isabel Townley, San Jose, Calif., to Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Lyle Campbell, San Jose, Calif., to So- 
noma, Calif. 

Mrs. J. I. Ray, Wisner, Nebr., to Fremont, 
Nebr. 

Mary A, Hartz, Rapid City, S. Dak., to 
Massillon, O. 

Renah E. Green, University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., to Ostego, Mich. 

Helen Kefauver, University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., to Clare, Mich. 

Elizabeth Schwier, University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., to North Junc- 
tion, Ind. 

Genevieve Alger, Angola, Ind., to Tra- 
verse City, Mich. 

Julia Edwards, Kansas City, Mo., to 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

Margaret Martz, University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., to Hudson, Mich. 

E. Jane Wisenall, Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Covington, Ky. 

Louise G. Chapman, Schenectady, N. Y., 
to Hemet, Calif. 

Herbert Barr, Decatur, Ill., to Monessen, 
Pa. 

Bruce Carey, Hamilton, Ontario, to Gi- 
rard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alice Dale, St. Joseph, Mo., to Clairton, 
Pa, 

Edward Zimmer, Jr., New York City, to 
West Chester, Pa. 

Florence Lee, Washington, D. C., to 
West Chester, Pa. 

Emma Cunningham, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., to 
California, Pa. 

Rachel Jones, California, Pa., to Mans- 
field, Pa. 

Mrs. Margaret Steadman, Madison, Wis., 
to Mansfield, Pa. 


Clarissa Randall, 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Priscilla Dackerman, Ironton, Ohio, to 
Akron, Ohio. 

Charles Haberman, Marion, Ohio, tto 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Katherine Kluebert, Ithaca, N. Y., to 
Kutztown, Pa. 


Anna M. Kressler, East Stroudbsurg, Pa, 
to Jeanette, Pa. 

Elizabeth Williams, Fredericsburg, Va., 
to Rutherford, N. J. 


Mary Collins, West Chester, 
Phoenixville, Pa, 


Union City, Pa., to 


Pa., to 


Margaret Perkins, Phoenixville, Pa., to 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Bertha Sullivan, Ithaca, N. Y., to Coates- 
ville, Pa. 

Helen O’Connell, New Philadelphia, O., 
to Tiffin, O. 

Helen Colley, Shippensburg, Pa., to 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mildred Jarrett, Fort Loncoln, Pa., to 
Tyrone, Pa. 

Mrs. Frances Crowley, Columbus, Ohio, 
to Cincinnati Conservatory. 

Margaret T. Bradford, New York, to 
Factoryville, Pa. 

Sylvia B. Cover, Downington, Pa., to 
Punxsutawney, Pa, 

I. H. Bartholomew, Bethlehem, Pa., to 
Elkins Park, Pa. 

Wm. Froelich, Chambersburg, Pa., to 
Kittanning, Pa. 

Helen MacDonald, Pottsville, Pa., . to 
Quakertown, Pa. 

Ruth Hughes, Scranton, Pa., to Canton, 
Pa. 

David Slyter, Mt. Union, to Shippens- 
burg, Pa. 

Marion L. Filbert, Coatesville, Pa., to 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

Mrs. Amy Simpson, Minot, N. Dak., to 
Edinboro, Pa. 

Carroll All, Greensburg, Ind., to Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

Marguerite C. Williams, Stratford ,Conn., 
to Franklin, Pa. 

June Snyder, Elvins, Mo., to New Har- 
mony, Ind. 

Mary E. Troutman, Terre Haute, Ind., 
to Birmingham, Ala. 

Gertrude A. Skinner, Great Falls, Mont., 
to Dickinson, N. Dak. 

Norma V. Owen, Joliet, Ill, to San An- 
tonia, Tex. 

Betridge E. Tucker, Providence, R. I., to 
Nutley, N. J. 

Doris ‘Simonson, Stoughton, Wis. to 
New York City. 
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L. Luella Hunt, Monticello, Ia., to Mag- 
nolia, Minn. 

M. Anita Yates, Osage, Ia., to Calumet, 
Mich. 

Dorsety Cohen, 
Webster City, Iowa. 

Aagot Opjorden, Riceville, Ia., to Milan, 
Minn. 

Francelia French, Storm Lake, Ia., to 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

M. Myrtle Hodge, Ashland, Kans., to 
Concordia, Kans. 

Louise Talbot, Cottonwood Falls, Kans., 
to Kansas City, Kans. 

Laura Russell, Grinnell, Kans., to Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

Dorothy E. Diver, Wichita, Kans., to 
Neosho Falls, Kans. 

Ivan Benner, Wichita, Kans., to Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Grace Eger, Hopkinsville, Ky., to Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Eugent L. Cooly, North Jay, Maine, to 
Ellsworth, Maine. 

Frank H. Wells, Phillips, Me., to Oak- 
land. Me. 

Elizabeth Howard, North 
Mass., to Worcester, Mass. 

Laura M. Hough, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
to Riverside, Calif. 

Vivian Lamkin, Yale, Mich., to Ithaca, 
Mich. 

Helen Martyn, 
Wabasha, Minn. 

Mrs. Dora Gregg, Birchdale, Minn., to 
Fulda, Minn. 

Cleo Cowger, Wells, Minn., to Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Leila D. Smith, Winona, Minn., to San 
Diego, Calif. 

Thelma Hootman, Winona, Minn., to 

Evanston, Ill. 

Pauline Johnson, Durant, Miss., to Phil- 
adelphia, Miss. 

Julia Edwards, 
Clarksdale, Miss. 

Minerva M. Bennett, 
Helena, Mont. 

Mrs. Luce, Bethany, Nebr., to University 
Place, Nebr. 

Ruth Cochrane, Crete, Nebr., to Frank- 
lin, Nebr. 

Muriel Thomas, Neligh, Nebr., to Bea- 
trice, Nebr. 

A. D. McCampbell, Havelock, Nebr., to 
Seward, Nebr. 

Blanche M. Miller, Reno, Nev., to De- 
troit. Mich. 

Ina F. Nickerson, Boonton, N. J., to 
New York City. 

Nina S. Provin, Glen Ridge, N. J., to 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Peterson, Iowa, to 


Brookfield, 


Minn., to 


Alexandria, 


Kansas City, Mo., to 


Jutte, Mont., to 
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Edna S. Hurd, Rutherford, N. J., to Buf. 
falo, N. Y. 

Russell Carter, Albany, N. Y., to Mt 
Vernon, N. Y. 
eT I. Courter, Rye, N. Y., to Passaic, 
a Cannady, Oxford, N. C., to Dunn, 

Dorothy M. Waller, Valley City, N. Dak 
to Corry, Pa. ; 

Ella F. Gaver, Fostoria, Ohio, to Spring- 
field, C. 

Lucille M. Cully, Geneva, O., to Hebron, 


Q. 
Stella E. Fish, Lakewood, O., to Berea 
Q. 
June Crowell, Shadyside, O., to Oberlin 
Cc ; 


Effa Stroup Zimmerman, Tiffin, O., to 
Old Fort, O. 

K. R. Umfleet, Wooster, O., to Bridge- 
port, Il. 

Lyla Ransom, Portland, Ore., to Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Ernest Lunt, 
burgh, Pa. 

Mary A. Wilson, Latrobe, Pa., to North 
Braddock, Pa. 

Mittie D. Mark, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

A. M. Van Scoyoc, Munhall, Pa., 
rene, Pa. 

Mary A. Hartz, Rapid City, S. Dak., to 
Massillon, O. 

Esther Von Brockern, Cooperhill, Tenn, 
to Bluff City, Tenn. 


Seaver Falls, Pa., to Pitts- 


Lewistown, Pa., to 


to Ty- 


Frances Kittrell, Nashville. Tenn., to 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
Rachel Sherrill, Corsicana, Tex., to 


Kerens, Tex. 

Stella Dyer, Marshall, Tex., to Krum, 
Tex. 

Edith Chamberlain, 
to Mullan, Idaho. 

Anna L. Stark, Madison, Wisc., to Beck- 
ley, W. Va. 

Minnie D. Stensland, Ashland, Wisc., to 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Oscar E. F. Kluck, Delevan, Wisc., to 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 

Helen J. Jacobson, LaFarge, Wisc., to 
LaCrosse, Wisc. 

Viva D. Jost, Richland Center, Wisc., to 
Monroe, Wisc. 

Mrs. J. R. Livingston, Casper, Wyo., to 
Wahoo, Nebr. 

Helen M. Marshall, Kemmerer, Wyo., to 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Olga M. Konby, Thermopolis, Wyo., to 
Verdigre, Nebr. 

Martha M. Ragsdale, Chihauhau, Mex- 
ica, to Dallas, Tex. 


Wash., 


Sunnyside, 
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THE NEW WORLD SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


We believe that Supervisors will be interested in advance of the pub- 
lication of this new course in the following facts concerning it: 


ER DAMROSCH, 
PP rer the past thirty-eight years Conductor of the world-famous New 
York Symphony Orchestra; foremost American musician and dean of 
American conductors; originator of the wonderfully instructive orchestral 
concerts for children and young people,—is responsible for the excellence 
of material from a musical standpoint. 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN, 

Director of Music in the Public Schools of Greater New York, having 
risen in fifteen years from rank of Special Teacher; Author and Editor 
of Assembly and High School Song Books; Associate-Editor of Musical 
Courier ; Lecturer, Columbia University Extension and Harvard University 
Extension, C. C. N. Y. and American Conservatory of Music, Chicago— 
has selected and graded the songs to conform to the practical requirements 
of normal progress in class room work 


KARL W. GEHRKENS, 

Professor of School Music, in charge of this Department at Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music and Supervisor of Music in the Oberlin Public 
Schools since 1907; Author of “Essentials of Conducting,” “Music Nota- 
tion and Terminology” and “Introduction to School Music Teaching” ; Editor 
of the Music Teachers National Association and President of the National 
Music Supervisors Conference,—has applied this knowledge and ability and 
experience to the development of the plan and scope of the work which is 
complete, practical, elastic and thorough enough for universal use. 


MABELLE W. GLENN, 

Supervisor of Music in the Public Schools of Kansas City; deep student 
of school music development; originator of the famous Kansas City Plan 
of Music Appreciation, 

— and — 

EDITH M. RHETTS, 

For years assistant to Mrs. Frances Clark in charge of the Educational 
Department of the Victor Talking Machine Company; Special lecturer on 
Music Appreciation at every Summer School of importance in the United 
States,—have jointly prepared the section on Music Appreciation, corre- 
lating this with the development of the child’s progress and making this 
an integral part of the course. 


OTTO KINKLEDEY, 

Since 1915 Chief of the Music Division of the New York Public Library, 
which, largely because of his constant research work in Europe and Amer- 
ica, is now considered by many to have the finest and most complete Music 
Department of any library in the world. Mr. Kinkledey has combed the 
musica] literature of the entire world for material and has discovered 
scores of marvelous melodies that have never appeared in print in this 
country. 


Supervisors who are contemplating a change in their music texts will 
find it worth while to await the publication of 


THE NEW WORLD SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. PUBLISHERS 
11-15 UNION SQUARE, W. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Attention MUSIC SUPERVISOR! 


If you are not already using any 
of the books listed below in your 
schools why not consider them 
carefully? 


LAUREL SONGS — For Girls 


The best and most comprehensive 
book for treble voices yet issued. The 
arrangements are for unison, two-, 
three-, and four-part singing, three- 
part predominating. 


Students’ Edition, $1.25 List 
Teachers’ Edition, $3.00 List 


LAUREL GLEE BOOK — For Boys | 


In this we believe we have solved an- | 
other problem for supervisors, by 
providing some sixty songs, in various 
and contrasting moods, strictly in 
three parts, harmonized simply but 
full of color and real distinction and 

all of suitable range. 


$1.00 List 


5th, 6th, 7th Grade 
JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS — 2°.°%).. 

Junior High School 
‘ The pioneer music book for work in 
Americanization. Thirty different Na- 
tions represented. Nothing but beau- 
tiful music. Being introduced gener- 

ally throughout the country. 


Special Edition, $1.00 List 
Teachers’ Edition, $3.00 List 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO., 221 Columbus Ave, BOSTON 


(Detach here and return to us) 























Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
LAUREL SONGG...........00000+ ...(60 days) 
1 should like to examine LAUREL GLEE BOOK................ (30 days) with a view to introduction 
JUNIOR LAUREL SONGG............:00+ 


for use in my classes. My special needs in Music are: 
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